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Cornell U 
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NTENDED for students in commercial courses in high 
schools and colleges, this book presents the leading prin 
ciples of business law together with simple, concrete exam 
ples and problems showing these principles in their appli- 

cation to commercial transactions. Abstract discussion and 
technical terminology have been reduced to a minimum As 
a result the essentials may be easily grasped by not 
trained to the technique of the subject 
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EACHERS who have felt that experimental work in 
physics has been carried to an extreme where pupils 
waste time, energy, and thoug ht in useless endeavor to 


rediscover accepted facts will be espec ially attracted by 
this text-book in physics. In the present edition the work 
has been thoroughly revised in order to bring it into harmony 
with the latest scientific thought. : 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: There are great prob- 
lems ahead of us as a nation, but the really greatest 
problem is the problem of making better men and 
better women of all of us. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. F. Gorpy, - Springfield, 
Mass.: If the school fails to promote a vigorous 
physical womanhood, society will suffer a loss that 
no other influence can counter-balance. 

SUPERINTENDENT ©. J. KERN, Wennebago 
County, //l.: My fundamental proposition is that 
the country child is entitled to every whit as good 
an educational opportunity as that enjoyed by the 
most favored city child attending the public school. 

PRESIDENT THWwING, Western Reserve Untver- 
sity: Be yourself. God made you an individual 
unlike other creatures. Do not thwart His mak- 
ing. Let the inspiration of example, the influence 
of environment, the counsel of friends go toward 
the making of yourself. 


FREDERICK H. Law, Pawtucket, R.J.: The 
evening school, of all schools, requires the most 
tact, the best discipline, the most experience. It 
ought not to be regarded as a training ground for 
teachers, for the work is of such a nature that it dis- 
cotrages the inexperienced teacher. 


Presipent R. H. Hatsey, Wisconsin: If only 
people will be satisfied to allow the children in the 
public schools to learn and use the simpler forms of 
spelling a few words, and with each succeeding 
decade to permit the enlargement of that list of sim- 
plified words, J believe that the children, getting 
out into life, having tasted even a little of the 
sweets of orthographical freedom, and reason, will 
not willingly go back to the bondage of our pres- 
ent system (or lack of system) of spelling. 

Henry P. O’Net, Principal in New York City, 
(1895): To teach children habits of cleanliness in 
body and in mind; to train constantly to habits of 
Obedience to lawfully constituted authority; to 
make them love what is good and to hate what is 
vicious : to make them feel, in the microcosm of the 
classroom and the school, that the highest happi- 
hess comes from treating your neighbor as your- 
self; to do unto others as you would have others do 
unto vou; to believe in the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God; if this does not contain the 
very essence of a religious spirit. to be supple- 
mented at home and in the Saturday or Sunday 
school, I do not understand what religion is. 


EDUCATION FROM A BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW" 


BY COL. ALBERT A. POPE, MANUFACTURER, BOSTON: 































































So many have asked for my opinion on the 
modern methods of education that I have been per- 
suaded to put together an outlined view of this im- 
portant subject. My beliefs are the natural out- 
growth of many years’ experience as an employer 
of men, and from close observation in individual 
cases where preferment depended upon capacity 
and ability. 

I believe the voung people of the present genera- 
tion show marked defects on account of the super- 
ficiality of the education with which they have been 
eauipped, although the object claimed for that 
training is to fit the pupil for a successful battle in 
the affairs of life. A few things well known, a few 
books thoroughly understood, a few arts or one art 
thoroughly mastered is, as a rule, of greater benefit 
to the individual, practically speaking, than all the 
wisdom of philosophers epitomized in one brain. 

The public schools in our country can, in my 
judgment, be charged with accountability for the 
defects of our voung people in so far as they fail to 
supply their pupils with such practical knowledge 
as will enable them by hand or brain, or with the 
union of both, to earn a comfortable living for 
themselves and the family dependent upon them. 
The first work of an education should be to teach 
the pupil to secure for himself food, clothing, and 
shelter. This much, thoroughly mastered, can be 
used as a firm foundation on which the superstruc- 
ture may be built as elaborately as the individual 
taste may dictate. Again, I believe in object teach- 
ing, and feel sure that, thoroughly carried out, it 
gives the most desirable and lasting education to 
the pupil. Then, too, the training schools should b= 
multiplied, as their work is practical above all 
others. 

A teacher is often selected for a position’ in a 
school or college because of his fine scholarship 
and withont regard to his ability to impart the ideas 
which he has industriously stored in his mind. 
This I believe to be a great error and one that 
should be remedied at once. It oftentimes happens 
that a man or woman who knows comparatively 
little will prove to be a most excellent instructor 
and accomplish unusually good work with the 
pupils, while a man or woman of far more scholarly 
attainments will fail in these same particulars. 

The environment of pupils should be scholarly, 
because the pupil drinks in as much by ear as he 

does by the use of his eyes in studying books. A 

boy or girl can be taught to speak the English lan- 

guage correctly without ever using a book on gram- 
mar or composition. 

When I say that the pupil should first be fitted to 
earn for himself food, clothing, and shelter, I mean 
that if that be made the foundation of the education, 
less failures will be recorded. During the early 
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stages of boyhood and girlhood the mind is in a 
particularly receptive state, and, therefore, easily 
molded. So, the teachers chosen for the primary 
and grammar schools should be the best that can 
be secured, and I believe in the state spending 
money for this purpose. When the pupil has ad- 
vanced further and there has been enkindled in him 
a desire for greater learning, it is all right for him 
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to go ahead and make for himself a successful pro~ 
fessional career, hut the average man is the one we 
want to benefit, and what I have said above ap- 
plies to the average individual, and not to the ex- 
ceptional one whose aims are high and who will 
not be satisfied until his aspirations have been real- 
ized. 





EDUCATION EAST AND WEST.—(1.) 


BY THE 

Never has education meant so much to America 
as it means now. Never has a generation had any 
such demands made upon it as will be made upon 
the generation now in school, demands that can 
only be met by careful, systematic, wise education 
in the schools. 

No greater curse could be invoked upon any sec- 
tion or state than that the present generation have 
no better education than the last, that the children 
who leave school eight, twelve, or sixteen vears 
from to-day have no better advantages than those 
who went out into life from the elementary school, 
high school, and college this year. An educa- 
tional stand-pat policy for sixteen years in any sec- 
tion of the United States would rule it out of the 
race. 

This would be worse for New England than an 
edict that no improvement should be made in the 
machinery of her mills and factories, in her means 
of transportation and communication, in her light- 
ing facilities, in her sanitation and water supply, 
in her highways, in her business and professional 
knowledge and methods for sixteen years. 

Where would New England be industrially, com- 
merciaily, and professionally if she were absolutely 
set back to 1890 in every respect with every ele- 
ment of progress in science and art, in the ways and 
means of living and of doing things? 

It is unthinkable. And yet these are merely 
material affairs, while the power, poise, and alert- 
ness to create, invent, and use the forces of nature 
and human nature are infinitely more vital, and 
these cducation must give. 

The focus of the earth’s leadership changes sud- 
denly and completely, without notice some times. 
Japan has taken front rank and Russia is bringing 
up the rear, and the first world treaty is made in 
an English-speaking country and rt was not on 
British soil. Japan and the United States are mak- 
ing their bow jointly before the curtain on the 
world’s stage, and it is all so sudden. 

The reign of surprises has but begun, and it will 
not be confined to the Orient and Occident, to con- 
tinents or nations, but is liable to play havoc with 
sections, states, and cities. 

How large a part has education played in the 
Japanese escapade? Did she do all this because 
Nogi and Togo happened to be brilliant? Oh, no, 
a generation had been educated for it. The schools 
of Japan were buSy while Russia gave no heed, con- 
tent to count men and worship armament. 

The South has suffered more from her delay to 
modernize her schools in equipment and methods 
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than she has from the Civil war. She is arousing 
herself now, and the part she will play in the game 
of states will be comparable to that already being 
played by the West. 

For the first time in American history the chil- 
dren of the East now entering school will be face 
to face with men and women in every other state as 
extensively educated as themselves. Compulsory 
education and child labor laws will soon be uni- 
versal, which will mean that all children will have 
had a full elementary school education, and fully a 
fourth of all children will have a high school educa- 
tion, and fully an eighth will have a higher educa- 
tion. The only real question will be in the charac- 
ter and quality of the equipment and of the teach- 
ing. 

It would have been worth while for Russia to 
have expended the hundredth part of the cost of 
one of her battleships in keeping her eve on the 
schools of Tapan for the past sixteen years. It will 
be well worth while for East, West, and South to 
keep an eye on the efficiency of each other’s schools. 

Simply because of exceptional opportunities for 
knowing of the work in the East and West I at- 
tempt to write upon the contrasts that are signi- 
ficant. 
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NARROW PROFESSIONAL READING OF THE 
PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, 
Principal Walsh School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Our best-trained and strongest 
needed in the primary grades. 

Four centuries ago one of the noted teachers oi 
that time wrote these words: “The best masters to 
take the lowest classes.” Is it not strange that in 
this progressive age there are still people, ves, often 
“powers that be,” that do not appreciate this truth, 
known by the teacher of the long ago? 

Granted that a teacher has had the best possible 
training, and that she has been assigned to a pri- 
mary grade, she will, unless she is unusually strong, 
deteriorate unless she has the professional inspira- 
tion that is necessary for progressive work, and for 
happiness in that work. How shall she gain that 
inspiration? There are several ways, but I shall 
name but one, i. e., the reading of a good, educa- 
tional paper. And by this I do not mean a paper 


teachers are 


devoted to primary methods and devices. It is un- 
fortunately true that primary teachers become naf- 
row by reading papers merely of the class men- 
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tioned. And that they read papers of this class 
merely is also largely true. 

Primary teachers need a broader outlook upon 
the professional world, and they also need a 
broader outlook upon the world’s great interests. 
There is less need to-day of mere method as used 
in some particular town or city, and more need of 
a knowledge of what is being done in a large sense 
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in other towns and cities, and in other countries of 
the world. Environment is all too narrow, life is all 
tco narrow, teaching is all too narrow. 

Let the primary teacher broaden her horizon by 
broad reading, and she will then be able to lead her 
pupils out into “green fields and pastures new,” 
and into the joys of true living. : 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE STUDY OF BIOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 
BY MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD, 
Wellesley College. 

Nhy is biography, for its own sake, so little read 
in secondary schools? There are three reasons 
which would justify the introduction of more 
biographical study into the work of boys and 
girls. The first and most obvious reason is that 
this form of writing has always a special ap- 
peal to voung people. That a thing is in- 
dubitably true makes it a hundred-fold more 
interesting to a child, and real truth in regard 
to a person is even more fascinating if told in nar- 
rative form with all the charm of mystery and sus- 
pense that belongs to any story. Irving’s “Life of 
Goldsmith” has been the delight of many school 
children. Jacob Abbott’s series of lives of famous 
classical personages was one of the dearest treas- 
ures on a rainy day, for the past generation. There 
can be no doubt of the enthusiasm and pleasure 
which always greet the recital of autobiography ; in 
slightly smaller measure the same enthusiasm and 
pleasure greet the written story of a life. 

The second reason for the study of biography is 
that it contributes a great share to the formation of 
character. Imitativeness is pre-eminently charac- 
teristic of youth, and advantage may be taken of 
this fact to hold before impressionable voung people 
examples of noble character which will have pecu- 
liarly stimulating power by virtue of the very fact 
that such a character really existed in the world. 
Ideals of patriotism may be kindled by the recital 
of Milton’s splendid devotion to his country th ough 
the twenty vears he spent in political service. 
Ideals of henesty and scrupulous sensitiveness in 
money matters may be evoked by the spectacle of 
Sir Walter Scott's tireless industry in paying his 
debts. Tdeals of a man’s true attitude toward social 
follies may be found in the record of Addison’s life. 
Goldsmith’s warmth of heart and unfailing gener- 
osity may be pointed out as well as his im- 
providence. 

The third reason is that the possession of a cer- 
tain amount of knowlege in regard to great per- 
sonages is a prerequisite in the society of cultured 
men and women. To be ignorant that the poet 
Miiton was blind, that Edmund Burke was the 
great champion of American liberty, that Shakes- 
peare was born in Stratford, that Addison lived in 
the reign of Queen Anne, is to be unfamiliar with 
the most elementary data of literary history. 

It is to be lamented that we have so few good 
biographies adapted to the needs of young readers. 
There is a distinct mission for those writers who 


have the power of simplifying and vivifying stories. 
of human life. We need a new series of biography, 
for young people, dealing with persons in various: 
walks oi life, literary, scientific, political, and artis- 
tic, biographies accurate in statement and pos- 
sessed of literary finish and charm. Virgil and 
Cicero are examples of men who might be made the 
subject of brief sketches that would prove of great 
interest to high school students, urging them to a 
much more intelligent and appreciative study of the- 
Aneid and the Orations. 

Some ef the following biographies either in part 
or in entirety may prove of great value in the school - 
room: Irving’s “Life of Goldsmith,” Southey’s 
“Life of Nelson,” Lockhart’s “Life of Scott,” 
Thackeray’s “English Humorists,” Carlyle’s “The 
Hero or Prophet in Heroes and Hero-Worship,” 
Hawthorne’s - “Biographical Sketches,” Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” or Parton’s “Captains of Indus- 
try.” All of the following translations may be used, 
in judicious selection, with advantage: Asser’s “Life 
of King Alfred,” Plutarch’s “Lives of Famous 
Greeks and Romans,” Vasari’s “Lives of the 
Italian Painters,” and Montalembert’s “Monks of 
the West.” 

The study of hiography may be conducted very 
informally. Reading may be assigned for home 
work as well as for the classroom, the teacher may 
herself relate incidents from the lives of eminent 
men and women, and should always encourage 
students to bring into class any interesting facts 
which they may discover in their own chance read- 
ing. The points to be emphasized, suggestively, 
are those which relate to the questions of struggle 
and aspiration. Students should become accus- 
tomed to the knowledge that attainment is never 
easy, hut must be preceded by hours of labor and of 
effort. They should learn the dignity of work. 
They should learn the falsity of the notion that 
merit is instantly recognized and rewarded. The 
spectacle of high endowment underestimated will 
teach the lesson that a man’s true success is im 
spiritual force, mental elevation, moral sensitive- 
ness, rather than in temporal renown and riches. 

The thoughtful student of biography will find 
reward in an enlarged knowledge of human per- 
sonality, of human experience, which will be of con- 
stant service in his own way through the world. 
Suggestions of a practical kind, such as choice of a 
profession, may come from acquaintance with 
varied types of humanity. The attention paid to 
discussions of the part each man plays in guiding 
his generation cannot fail to quicken among stu- 
dents a finer sense of personal responsibility. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.— (III. ) 


BY W. W. ROBERTS. 
PRINCETON. 

The university. is to fit men to live in useful and noble 
relationships.—President C. F. Thwing. 

From an unpretentious ““Log college” at the 
Forks of Neshaminy to the splendidly-equipre 1 
university of to-day,—such has been the evolution- 
ary development of Princeton. 

The founder of the pioneer institution—which in 
reality was never more than an academy—was one 
William Tennent, an Irishman by birth, a graduate 
of Edinburgh University, and—after a trial of sev- 
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rious Aaron Burr, it went to Newark. Its removal 
tc New Brunswick was favored by many, but while 
that community was leisurely incubating the pro- 
posals, Princeton made a generous offer of land and 
money, and secured the college for itself. The new 
location was in every sense judicious, as Princeton 
was central in the state, and the site both spacious 
and healthy. 

Its first building, and for some time its only 
building, was Nassau hall—“Old Nassau.” It was 
named after King William, who was of the “house 
of Nassau.” Funds from England aided in its con- 
struction, and a lottery brought in a few shekels. 


eral denominations—an earnest and honored Pres- “Old Nassau” has gathered quite a history about 


byterian clergyman. It was 
to furnish the Colonial 
churches sound and learned 
ministers that, as early as 
1726, he organized his 
limited institution, and man- 
aged to maintain it for a full 
scorc of years. 

There were many good 
friends of Tennent, however, 
whose educational horizon 
was much wider than his re- 
stricted clerical school. 
They dreamed of a college 
like those beyond the sea, 
and took steps to secure it. 
Their dream was realized in 
the autumn of 1746, when a 


royal charter was granted 
for the College of New 
Jersey. A second charter, 


confirming and considerably 
enlarging the first, was 
granted by King George II. 
in 1748. It was the fourth 
college organized in the 
colonies, Harvard, Yale, and 
William and Mary antedat- 
ing it. 

3ut though the seal of state was on its charter, 
and though the governor was on its board of 
trustees, yet the college was not, and never has 
been, a state institution. And though it was 
organized chiefly by the influence of Presbyterians, 
and afterwards managed by them, it was not, and 
never has been, a sectarian college. A clause wri‘- 
ten definitely and conspicuously into its charter 
reads thus: “Those of any religious profession have 
equal privilege and advantage of education in the 
said college.” And this broad-gauge clause has 
never been minimized or tampered with throughout 
the century and a half that has followed its incor- 
poration in the early charter. An interesting side- 
light on this unsectarian clause is seen in this fact, 
that Princeton has had among its graduates five 
bishops of the Episcopal church—Bishops Claggett 
Hobart, Meade, McIlvaine, and Johns. 

For some: time the infant college had a peri- 
patetic career. It was first located at Elizabeth- 
town, in the manse occupied by Rev. Jonathan 
Dickinson, its first president. Then, under the 
presidency of Rev. Aaron Burr, father of the noto- 





PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, 
P-ineceton University. 


itseif, a history as green as 
the ivy that covers its gray 
walls. Twice it has been 
gutted by fire, in 1802 and 


1855. In Revolutionary 
times the British made it a 
barracks. It was bombarded 


by the American troops, and 
to this day bears some marks 
of cannon balls. Its library 
was destroyed, and its scien- 
tific apparatus ruined. 
George Washington was 
present at the commence- 
nrent exercises of 1783, and 
pronounced his eulogy 
the ‘college and its work. 

Princeton has been strong 
in its presidents, of whom 
there were twelve during its 


on 


first 150 years, and all of 
them ministers. The pres- 
ent incumbent is the first 


layman to serve in its chief 
office. President Dickinson 
was a graduate of Yale. and 
a very able man. Presi- 
: He dent Burr was a_ good 
organizer. President Jonathan Edwards brought 
fame to the college by his election, but to 
the grief of all he died within a few weeks 
after his appointment. President Witherspoon 
was an ardent patriot, a man of conspicuous 
politicai talents, and a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress. President McCosh was as gifted 
a philosopher as he was an able administrator. He 
secured $2,000,000 in gifts, one-third of which was 
spent in thirteen new buildings. President Patton 
greatly enlarged the student body, and secured 
funds sufficient to add seventeen new buildings to 
the respectable suite already on the campus. 


Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson is a man of expansive ideas, 
and gives promise of becoming one of the most 
thorough and progressive educationists of his day. 

The mention of but a few names reveals how in- 
fluential Princeton graduates have been in found- 
ing institutions of higher learning bevond her own 
borders. William Shippen founded the first medical 
college in America, in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. James Manning organized 
the school in Providence that formed the nucleus of 
Brown University. Theodore D. Romeyn was the 
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principal founder of Union College, Schenectady. 
Samuel! Kirkland is responsible for Hamilton Col- 
lege. Thomas B. Craighead was the first president 
of Nashville University; and Jacob Lindley first 
president of Ohio University. 

After an experience of 150 years as a col'ege, 
Princeton observed its sesqui-centennial anniver- 
sary in 1896, and at that time assumed the larger 
title of “university.” The question was raised by 
respectful critics subsequently as to -whether a col- 
lege without a full list of professional schools was 
justified in assuming the title of “univers ty.” 
Princeton has no law school, nor medical school. 
Up to the present she has but three departments— 
the Academic, the Scientific, and the Gradua‘e. 
But though she was not organized as fully as m ny 
other institutions, she determined upon assuming 
the larger name of “university,” and is bravely bent 
on living up to her voluntary assumption. 

For the session of 1904-5 Princeton had a total 
of 1,374 students, of which the three states of Penn- 
syivania, New Jersey, and New York furnished 890, 
or about 65 per cent. But a small segment’ of her 
student body was from New England. Nor does 
she have as large a contingent from the south ra 
states as formerly. 

There are sixty-one. instructors in her faculty, 
whose total salary is $165,000. The average salary 
is $2, while that of Yale is $2,800, and of Ha-- 
vard $2,900. These three unjversities are in the 
lead—-as tc average salary—of all similar institu- 
tions in the country. 

Princeton’s invested funds total $2,700,000. The 
income, from investments, fees, and other sources, 
is close upon half-a-million dollars annually. An 
endowment of $2,500,000 is under consideration to 


io 


YOO, 


provide for the new tutorial system, to which the 
university is now committed. 

This tutorial system is a novel feature in an 
American college. The personal contact bctween 
professor and student, which is so valuable a fea- 
ture in the smaller college, is almost entirely lost in 
the university. In the latter the recitation system 
has almost completely given way to the lecture 
system. The contact of the lecturing professor with 
the student is but long-distance contact. Princeton 
has planned to supplement this by the addition of 
a group of tutors, each of whom shall have charge— 
under the direction of the full professor—of twenty 
students, who may draw unstintedly upon him for 
any assistance they may require in their work. The 
system differs considerably from the proctorial sys- 
tem of the English Oxford and Cambridge, and is, 
believed to be a decided advance upon it, The plan 
has been spcken of as “a revolutionary ‘breach with 


the traditions of our American colleges.’ Time 
alone can prove its feasibility. 
Princeton-is rich in lands and buildings, About 


700 acres are held by it, the campus alone embrac- 
ing 225 acres. On the campus. are_ nearly fifty 
buildings, many of which are models of architecture 
and utility. There are spacious recitation rooms, 
dormitories, laboratories, libraries, and. museums, 
Marquand chapel—the gift of a New York banker— 
cost $125,000. The gymnasium cost $280,000, 
The new. McCosh hall, now under constrtiction, will 
requite $390,000, and the money for it is in hand. 
The system of elective studies prevails. There 
are numerous fellowships provided, and nearly 120 
scholarships. Examinations are conducted entirely 
on the honor system. There is no espionage by the 
professor; but the student must give a pledge in 
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writing that he has been honest. 
chapel is compulsory. 

There are two famous student. societies, the 
“American Whig,” organized in 1769, and the 
“Cliosophic,” dating from 1770. These are vigor- 
ous societies to-day, and have magnificent marble 
halls. Beside these there are clubs of all kinds— 
Ivy, Cap and Gown, Tiger Inn, Colonial, and many 
others. 

_ On the athletic side Princeton has won merito- 
rious prominence. Her ample acres make a mag- 
nificent athletic field possible. “University field” 
is large enough for two football games to be plaved 
simultaneously. Beside this, there is the ball field, 
golf-links, 225 acres, cinder and straightaway race 


Attendance on 
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tracks, tennis courts, a rifle range, and everything 
else in athletic equipment except a rowing cou se, 
The, name. of Princeton is conspicuously absent in 
the great university aquatic contests. But she more 
than makes up for this one deficiency in other lines, 
The Orange and Black is usually a stout contest- 
ant in track-meets, baseball, and especially football, 
and frequently carries off championship -honors. 
1900 was a singularly favorable year, when she bore 
away nearly everything athletic in sight. Her an- 
nual football game with Yale is probably the most 
famous scrimmage on the American gridiron. Her 
bonfires never glow. so brightly as when she has 
trimmed the sons of Eli. 





INDUSTRIES.—(XVIL.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 





PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The use of cement dates from very remote ages. 
The Egyptians used it in the construction of the 
Pyramids. The Romans used it extensively. 
Vitruvius, the Roman enginéer, wrote a treatise 
concerning it. The Pantheon, the most perfect ex- 
isting classical building in Rome, built before the 
Christian Era, is a striking example of the strength 
and durability of this wonderful material. The 
great dome, 142 feet in diameter, together with the 
circular walls, stand at the present day without 
cracks or any evidences of deterioration, having 
braved the destructive influence of nature for nearly 
two thousand years. In the house of the Vestals an 
upper floor of twenty feet span is a simple slab of 
concrete, fourteen inches thick. 

Like many other early processes, the use of 
cement seems to have dropped out of sight for 
centuries, and had to be re-discovered. This fell to 
the lot of one John Smeaton, who in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century was erecting the famous 
Eddystone lighthouse in the English channel. In 
1813 Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer of Leeds, Eng., 
was busy manufacturing a cement that from its 
similarity to the stone quarried at “Portland Bill’ 
on the English coast, he called “Portland cement,” 
a name that it has tenaciously retained ever since. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAS THE PIONEER 


in the cement industry in the United States. In 
the Lehigh valley, between Mauch Chunk, Pa., and 
Alpha, N. J., a stratum of rock was found with pro- 
nounced calcareous qualities that formed a high- 
grade cement. David O. Saylor of Allentown 
erected the first mill at Coplay, 1866; but it cou'd 
turn out less than 1,000 barrels a year. For a score 
of years the Coplay Cement Company had the field 
all to itself. But about 1886 the true value of th: 
product hegan to be justly appreciated, and very 
soon there were not less than nine large plants in 
operation within two miles of the original cncern. 

With the rapid growth of the demand Pennsy!- 


‘vania was unable to keep pace, and other states 


commenced to manufacture, notably New York, 


Ohio, and Michigan. But these new factories made 
their cement from an admixture of marl and clay, 
which were found in vast quantities in several 
localities. The marl was found—as in Michigan— 
as a deposit at the bottom of lakes, and was largely 
made up of the calcareous matter in the shells of 
certain marine creatures. 

Then the process of manufacture was greatly 
changed. Machinery of a most expensive charac- 
ter was devised and used. Especially did 


THE ROTARY KILN PROCESS 


quicken production. The marl and clay are mixed 
first in pug mills, where one man will handle fifty 
or sixty tons per hour; then comes what is called 
the wet grinding. The marl and clay being thor- 
oughly incorporated, one man turning out about 
sixty tons per hour. This product is then pumped 
to the rotary kilns, passing through them by 
gravity, and coming out clinker, ready for grinding 
into finished cement. 

it has now become possible, because of the new 
methods, to make 1,000 barrels where ten could be 
produced a few years since. 

When the advantages of cement became known, 
there was the promptest and heartiest appreciation 
of them in engineering and building circles. It was 
something that the constructive world seemed evi- 
dently waiting for. Everywhere the question was 
being asked: 


WHAT IS PORTLAND CEMENT? 


And the best answer was: It is an impalpable flour 
of peculiar but well-known and definite chemical 
composition that possesses remarkable properties. 
When mixed with water to a stiff paste, it imme- 
diately begins to harden and the process continues, 
perhaps indefinitely, certainly for many years, re- 
sulting in a fine-grained stone, without cleavage or 
cracks, hard enough to scratch glass, very tough, 
but not brittle. This hardening into stone goes on 
even more rapidly under water than when the 
cement is exposed to air, and no matter how great 
the volume the interior becomes as hard as the sur- 
face. 























By using it with sand, gravel, or crushed stone, 
it becomes concrete, and in several respects con- 
crete is preferable to stone. It can be fun into 
moulds, and made into any shape required much 
more easiiy than stone can be dressed into shape. 
And, besides, it was found to be. much cheaper 
than stone. Concrete construction compares with 
cut stone in expense as follows: Stone uncut 
varies from forty cents to eighty cents per cube foot 
in different parts of the country. Cutting and set- 
ting from fifty cents to $2 a cube foot. Concrete 
finished for ordinary work costs from seventeen 
cents to twenty-eight cents per cube foot for the 
work completed, or taking the minimum cost of 
stone and the maximum cost of concrete the latter 
costs only about 33 per cent. of the cost of the 
former and is infinitely better. 

No material used in modern building has had 
anything like the development of cement and con- 
crete. This marvelous development has led Pro- 
fessor Marbut to say that “The next great period in 
the world’s history will be known as 


THE ‘CONCRETE AGE.’” 


And the Detroit civil engineer—Julius Kahn— 
says: “We are passing out of the Iron and Steel 
Age into the Concrete Age.” 
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These prophecies do not seem extravagant when 
the uses to which concrete is put are considered. 
It is used for dry docks, fortifications, gun im- 
placements, locks and dams, sewers, culverts, 
foundations, breakwaters, sidewalks, piles, fence 
posts, silos, telegraph poles, bridges over rivers and 
public highways, fireproof floors, roofs, tiles, fac- 
tory chimneys, pipes for water service, reservoirs 
for city water supplies, grain elevators, engine beds, 
foundations for street pavements, and, in fact, any 
use to which stone or brick can be put. 

The growth of production is well-nigh incredible. 
The following figures of production are as astound- 
ing as they are reliable: 1892, 547,000 barrels; 
1896, 1,543,000; 1899, 5,652,000 ; 1904, 26,500,000, 

Estimating one barrel of cement to a cubic yard 
of concrete, the cement consumed in the United 
States in the year 1903 would have built a wall 
2,000 miles long, eighteen feet high, and six feet 
thick. 

'n fact, there seems to be no limit to the possible 
uses of cement and concrete in the United States. 
The chief difficulty at present is in the supply being 
kept up to the ever-increasing demand. Beside 
what we make we import great quantities from 
Britain and Germany, and yet we can hardly an- 
swer the growing demand. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MELODY CONSTRUCTION.—(I.) 
BY EDWIN M. LIPPITT, 
Supervisor of Music, Chillicothe, Ohio. ° 

Intelligent work in melody composition is trace- 
able directly to a knowledge of the major scale as 
the underlving principle. 

Rest and progression are as suggestive in music 
as in literature. Let us use the following as an 
illustration. 

His dog is a good ——-. 
fined. 

In music we write,— 
and the expression is as 


incomplete as the ian Psa oot 
guage illustration. on — 


Every tone of our major scale has a definite pro- 
gression. We will, for convenience, make two 
divisions of the scale tones. Under the first divi- 
sion will be included do, mi, sol, as “repose 
tones,” under the second division will be found re, 
fa, la, and ti as “motion tones.” 

The gravity of progression suggested by the 
motion tones is greater and less, dependent upon 
the construction of the tone groups. 

The following examples will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the foregoing statement :—- 


f 2. 


a a 
— 





Nothing has been de- 
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The open notes suggest the “repose” tones. 

The full heads stand for the “motion” tones. 

Compare Example 1 with Example 3. Note the 
pressing demand of fa in the first, over that of re in 
the third. 





The same is true of Examples 2 and 4, in the 


same way, but the demand is not as imperative as 
in the first case. 


Examples 5 and 6 show. that the progression of 
ti (known as the leading tone) is too specific in its 
direction to admit of argument. In the same ex- 
amples, re is most definite in Example 6. 

To summarize: It will be discovered that fa, la, 


and ti have one progression. Re may go in either 
direction. 


The thread of argunient in the articles which are 
to follow will be traceable directly to this introduc- 
tion. 


——— = 


TOO MANY PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHERS. 


The following letter from a New England high school 
principa] explains itself: — 


L—-, N, H, 
Mr. Editor:— 


Recently in talking with about 100 high school girls 
in regard to their life work, I found that twenty wished 
to be music teachers or to gain a livelihood from music 
in some of its forms. It is likely that practically the 
same result could be shown in other high schools, This 
is in a town where not more than four or five women are 
depending upon music for their maintenance. The sup- 
ply of coming music teachers is evidently far in excess 
of the demand. Most of these girls have very ordinary 
musical ability. Fond parents alone can detect unusual 
promise and dream of future successes. 

B. 
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It is our duty as teachers to emphasize to children and 
to their parents that music is an accomplishment 
worthy of their study, even that it may bring in a sub- 
sidiary income, but that as a profession for those who 
must earn their own living it cannot furnish remumera- 
tion for one-fifth of our high school girls. ag PS 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL DRAWING. 


FIRST STEPS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER WORK IN 
DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There are many reasons, pedagogical and artistic, 
why the study of the landscape is of benefit to chil- 
dren in the primary grades. In September particu- 
larly, when fresh from vacation, and from outings 
more or less protracted, the children are apt to te 
interested in the out-of-doors world. Through the 
agency of parks, with “keep off the grass” signs 
abandoned, fresh air societies, and playground 
associations, the child of the slums who has not en- 
joved a day or a week in companionship with blue 
skies and green fields is happily a rare exception. 
The first days in school find him full of the spirit of 
vacation, and eager to tell where he has been and 
what he has seen. Building upon and supplement- 
ing his experience with pictures, the teacher wi'l 
find this particular season the best time of the year 
in which to introduce or to review exercises in 
simple landscape effects. Water color is the 
medium, par excellence, for elementary landscape 
work, and the difficulty of handling it has been so 
successfully met by teachers and pupils, that noth- 
ing now seems to stand in the way of its general 
use, even with the little folks of the first grade. A 
few suggestions as to the right way to present a 


lesson in landscape to beginners may prove of in-. 


terest to many teachers. 

Let us suppose that the work is to be given to a 
class in any one of the primary grades. The steps 
to be covered are the same, whether the child be 
six, seven, or eight years old, the difference being 
found in his ability to go a little faster in taking 
these steps, according to his ‘increased age or ex- 
perience. 

Preliminary conversations of an_ interesting 
nature must be carried on with the children, in 
order to create an atmosphere of real interest. 

“Did you go on a picnic or an excursion th’s 
vacaticn? Where did you go?. Was the day pleas- 
ant? Did you spread your lunch on the cool, green 
grass? Did you notice the color of the sky? We 
are going to paint a little piece of the great world, 
and we will try, first, to paint the color of the blue 
sky.” 

For first work take a sheet of 6-inch by 9-inch 
practice paper. For convenience in handling this, 
as well as every other exercise in drawing, the 
pupils should be provided with a stiff piece of card- 
board, not less than 9x12 inches in Size, to serve as 
a drawing board. The-back of a large tablet or the 
cover of a worn-out géography will serve very wel. 
To this, the-paper.should beattached by a “Niagara 
clip” or bv a thumb fack. The ase of-such a board 
enables the pupil to sit upright and to hold ‘his ex- 
ercise in an easel-like position. The advantage of 
this position, both physical and artistic, is appar- 
ent. (See Sketch 1.) 

Teach first the handling of the brush in the ap- 
plication of a water wash. With a brush (not 
smaller than No. 7) filled with clean water from the 
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pan, begin at the upper left corner of the paper, and 
with the side of the brush carry the stroke across 
the paper to the opposite edge. Then fill the brush 
with water again and repeat the stroke. A vertical 
movement may be used after the horizontal stroke 
has transferred the water to the paper, to carry the 
deposit of water down the page. Work with a full 
brush, and cover the whole surface of the paper, 








SKETCH I. 





It pays to take pains with the soulcehin of this 
water wash, for color washes are applied by the 
same stroke and movement of the brush. The 
teacher should work before the pupils, holding her 
board and brush so that all can see. One good 
device is to draw an oblong upon the blackboard, 
and with a large brush fill the space with water, in 
the same way that the children are to apply water 
to the paper. Children are quick to imitate, and the 
value of example is far greater than the value of 
words, at this time. 

When the entire surface of the paper is evenly 
wet, it may be allowed to dry a little, while the blue 
color.is being prepared. With the brush drop a 
little water into the cake and let it stand an instant 
so that the top of the cake becomes thoroughly 
moist. Then with the brush lift the color from the 
cake to the palette afforded by the cover of the 
box, and press the color out, making a pool of b'ue. 
Repeat this, using plenty of water, until enough of 
the wash is prepared to cover the entire surface of 
the paper. The teacher must learn by experience 
low. large a pool of color will be necessary to cover 


_a certain space, so-that shé can govern, -in-a meas- 


ure, the quartitity prepared by the children. 

By this time the water wash should be pattially 
dry. With a brush full of blue color from the pool, 
carry a stroke across the top of the paper exactly 
as you did in applying the water wash. Repeat 
this horizontal stroke until enough blue is trans- 
ferred to the paper so that the color settles in a 
ridge or “long pool” of color. The vertical stroke 

















may then be used to sweep the color to the bottom 
of the paper. 

The entire surface of the paper is now covered 
with a sky wash. Clean the brush thoroughly, and 
drop some clean water in the yellow cake. Trans- 
fer the color to a pool in the palette, and with the 
prush full of yellow, dip it into the edge of the blue 
pool. Then, planning to strike the paper a little 
below the middle, carry the brush boldly across the 
moist paper, making a green pathway in the field of 
blue. If the pathway is too blue for grass; add 
yellow ; if too yellow, add blue, and aim to blend the 
colors in the brush or on the paper. Do not mix a 
green pool in the palette. Cover the foreground 
with broad strokes of blended blue and yellow, 
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dropped in, at the skyliné, before the’ sky wash or 
the foreground are entirely dry. ' 

It will be seen that -thése are weepelomanieth 
steps in the study of the landscape; but they serve 
the purpose of interesting children in some of 
nature’s most beautiful manifestations, and they 
offer one of the best means for experience in han- 
dling water colors. Practically, no drawing of forms 
is involved in such exercises as these, and the chil- 
dren’s attention may be devoted absolutely to the 
manifestation of color, without the added. difficulty 
of drawing outlines or shapes... Just how. much of 
the work indicated in this article may be, accom- 
plished in a single lesson must be. determined by 
the age and previous experience of the children, 








Sketch II. 


— 


Sketeh 111. 





using as few strokes as 
possible to cover the 
space. (See Sketch 2.) 
Of course there will be 
many failures when re- 
sults are looked for. 
But the essential point is 
to establish in these first 
steps a right method of 
work. If these simple 
washes are not put on in 
the right way, and if the 
children are not taught 
that colors are to be _ PRP 
blended in the brush or on the ‘paper, “all subse- 
quent work will be disastrous and discouraging. 

Simple cloud effects may be, easily gotten by 
dropping the blue color on the moist surface, allow- 
ing the color to blend with the water, but not seek- 
ing to cover the entire sky space. (See Sketch 3.) 

A simple sunset effect may be produced by add- 
ing a little red to the sky, near the skyline, before 
the blue wash has dried. When this is done, a little 
red should be added, also, to the blue and yellow 
of the foreground. This will have the effect of 
graying the grass green, which is appropriate to 
midday, but not to sunset effects. 

When the children are ready to express the 
effect of distant bushes, trees, or hills, as in Sketch 
4, they may use a gray violet color, made by blend- 
ing red and blue with a little yellow. This may be 


We cannot too often repeat that close, 
for all grades of schools. 








Sketc bh IV. 


and by the ability of the 
teacher. The. work 
should be looked upon as 
a succession of steps, 
rather than as a definite 
number of lessons, The 
accomplishment of a cer- 
tain stace or step is of 
importance—not the 
number of lessons. Thz 
outline or, statcment. of 
what these steps should 
be may be helpful to the 
sedan inexperienced teacher, 
and is added for her guidance. 

~ First—Handling of . the -brush, in applying a 
water wash. 

Second—Applying, sky wash. 

Third— Adding foreground of green. 

Fourth-—Simple cloud. effects, with green fore- 
ground. 

Fifth—Simple sunset 
foreground. 

Sixth—Distant foliage or hills, with sky in cloud 
or sunset effect, and suitable foreground. 

If this is accomplished during the first year in 
school, together with the establishment of good 
habits of work, the primary teacher may feel that 
she has done well.—F rom the Editorial Department 
of the Prang Educational Company. 





effects, with gray-green . 


intelligent, judicious supervision is necessary 


—WN, &. A, Resolutions. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PARADES. 

It is certainly a good thing to have the public 
schools represented in all important public parades. 
‘Phere are objections to this as to everything done 
in a ‘Spectacular way. One can easily find fault 
with’ the G. A. R. or Knights Templar parades as 
childish, with the Commencement day festivities, 
state and national inatigurations, with all ritualistic 
ceremonies, fraternal or ecclesiastical, but if there 
is ‘any parade that is justifiable it is that of boys and 
youth from ten years of age upward. 

' Westernport, Maryland, utilizes this more uni- 
formly and sensibly than any other place I know. 
They have paper badges upon which they print the 
designation of the occasion. Samples of every 
parade badge are kept and are of much interest. 
The-expense is next to nothing. 
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DIVISIBILITY BY SEVEN, NINE, THIRTEEN, AND 
SEVENTEEN. 
BY ALICE CHURCH, 
Sach’s School for Girls, New York. 
A 'TEST OF DIVISIBILITY BY SEVEN. 

I. Seven is an exact divisor of any number of 
which the units figure doubled differs from the 
number represented by the remaining digit or dig‘ts 
by 0 or by a multiple of 7. 

Thus, in 14: twice 4 are 8; 1 from 8 





leaves 7. 


In 21: twice 1 are 2; 2 rot 2 leaves 0. 

In 28: twice 8 are 16; 2 from 16 leaves 14. 
Tn 35: twice 5 are 10; 3 from 10 leaves 7 
Tn 42: twice 2 are 4; 4 from 4 leaves 0. 

In 49: twice 9 are 18; 4 from 18 leaves 14. 
In 108: twice 8 are 16; 16 from 16 leaves 0. 
In 175: twice 5 are 10; 10 from 17 leaves 7. 


Tn 539. twice 2 are 4; 4 from 53 leaves 49. 

Corollary A. When the remainder after sub- 
traction is 0, the original number is a multiple of 3, 
as well as of 7, therefore is a multiple of 21. 

Corollary B. An even number which is a mul- 
tiple of 3 must also be a multiple of 14, etc. 

If. When the number to be treated is so large 
that the remainder found by subtracting the double 
unit from the rest of the number is too large to be 
judged by inspection, the same test may be applied 
to the remainder as to the original number. This 
process may be repeated until a remainder be found 
which is small enough to be factored by inspection. 

For example, 22,134: twice 4 are 8; 8 subtracted 
from 2,213 leaves 2,205 ; twice 5 are 10: 10 from 220 
leaves 210; 210 at once appears as a multiple of 7. 

IIf. Demonstration. Multiplying the units 
figure by 2 and placing the product in the tens 
column, and ignoring the units figure in the sub- 
ttaction is really multiplying the wnits figure by 21, 
which is a multiple of 7. The test then becomes 
merely the ascertaining of the difference between 
the number to be tested and a multiple of 7, and as 
the difference between multiples must be a mul- 
tiple, the number tested is a multiple, if the differ- 
ence found is a multiple of 7. 

The value of the test rests upon the facility with 
which the multiple of 21 is created, inasmuch as to 
multiply by 2 is a mental process much more surely 
within the mind of a child than dividing by 7. 

Also it will be seen that other numbers haying 
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multiples: ef two digits of which the last. is. 1, -may: 
be readily tested as possible divisors ‘by similay, 
processes. Such numbers are 9, 13, and 17, having 
multiples 81, 91, and 51 respectively. 


A TEST OF DIVISIBILITY BY NINE. 

Nine is an exact divisor of any number of which 
the difference between the units figure multiplied by 
8 and the number represented by the remaining 
digit or digits is a multiple of 9. To illustrate the 
process :—- 

In 18: 8 times 8 are 64; 1 from 64 leaves 63. 

'n 27:8 times 7 are 56; 2 from 56 leaves 54. 

In 36: 8 times 6 are 48; 3 from 48 leaves’ 45. 

In 45: 8 times 5 are 40: 4 from 40 leaves 36. 

To test 393858 : — 


In 393858: 8x8=—64 39385—64=—39321 
64 es 8x1=8 3932—8—3924 
~~ 39321 8x4=32 392—32—360, an evi- 
8 dent multiple of 9. 
3924 
32 
360 


II. Demonstration. Multiplying the units 
figure“ by 8 and placing the product in the tens 
column and ignoring the units figure in the sub- 
traction is really multiplying the units figure by 81, 
which is a multiple of 9. If the difference is a mul- 
tiple of 9, the number tested must be a multiple of 
9. 

The usual test for nine as given in the text-books 
will usually be preferred, however. 

A TEST OF DIVISIBILITY BY THIRTEBN. 

Divisibility by 13 may be tested by a similar 
process, multiplying the units figure by 9, since: 91 
is a multiple of 13. 

To test 5421 for 13: 9x1=—9, 542—9=533 
9x 327, 58—27=—26, an evi- 
dent multiple of 13. 

A TEST OF DIVIGIBILITY PY SEVENTEEN. 

Divisibility by 17 may be tested by a similaf 
process, multiplying the units figure by 5, since 51 
is a multiple of 17. 

To test 1598 for 17. 5x8=40, 189:_40-Di19 
5x<9=45, 45—11=—384; 
an evident multiple of 17. 
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IN READING. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S. FOOS, 
Reading, Pa. 

In methods of instruction in Reading we have 
been striving to help the individual pupil, whether. 
bright or slow. We have endeavored to give all, if 
they will, a like opportunity for that development 
which will fit, them for life. I have given this phase 
of our work considerable attention. This investiga-_ 
tion has led to a gradual evolution in our, method 
of instruction. In a report from each of the teach- 
ers, I discovered that the pupils of the Reading 
schools may. be roughly classed in five groups, as’ 
follows: Group 1, excellent, 823; group 2, good, 
3,975; group 3, fair, 3,956; group 4, poor, 8475 
group %, very poor, 967. Now it seemed obvious 
that pupils of such varying ability or preparation 
would scarcely respond to the same method of in- 
struction—the class plan, My obseryation, led me! 
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stead of one; namely, class, group, and individual. 
. The group plan is simple in operation. Three or 


‘four timies each week the class meets as usual, and 


the teacher gives the necessary instruction, and the 
pupils recite as the teacher deems proper. After a 
few days many or most of the pupils in groups four 
and five lag behind. The teacher then halts for a 


day, assigns: work to groups one, two, and three, 
entailing difficult work on the principle under in- 
sstrtiction, and uses the entire recitation for explana- 


tion to the pupils of groups four and five, or to any 
of group three who may need it. In addition to 
this, individual pupils receive more help during the 
periods assigned for “study” and “personal help.” 

In order more clearly to illustrate the plan, I 
shall take a class in mathematics in the high schools. 
For several days the instructor conducts his recita- 
tion in the regular manner. As soon as he observes 
that some do not fully comprehend, he suspends 
the regular class work, and assigns to the: apt 
groups more ditficult problems ynder the principle 
involved.. These problems pupils solve at their 
desks; and when: completed, turn over to the 
teacher. The slow groups during this period re- 
ceive the additional help they need. The brighter 
groups may thus, in the course of a term, do con- 
siderably more than the required work. In the ele- 
mentary grades, the same scheme prevails. Take a 
class im long division or fractions. Many of the 
pupils in a class understand the principles, some do 
not. Surely it is a waste of time for the apt half of 
the class to sit and listen to. unnecessary explana- 
tion, hence this portion of the class is put to work 
on advanced problems in long division or fractions, 
and the other portion receives. the needed instruc- 
tion. 

This plan is, in my judgment, fair to bright and 
slow alike. It gives the slow pupil achance to 
understand and the bright pupil a chance to ad- 
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4o tty a plan based on three units of instruction in- 


vance. It makes the latter more self-reliant in that 
it puts him to a greater extent on his own re- 
sources ; it gives him added difficulties to overcome; 

and it dissipates for him the idea that school work 
is an easy thing... It gives the former, especially 
the pupil on the border line of failure, an oppar- 
tunity to recover. 

To be sure bright pupils get less attention than 
under the old plan. They need less. The superflu- 
ous attention they receive does not add to their 
stock of grit and power. Then, too, it is surprising 
how little instruction some children require, and. the 
more they are permitted to work independently, the 
greater will be their scope and capacity for work. 
The plan will do away-with the constant complaint 
that the teacher doesn’t explain. | Generally the 
teacher has éxplained, but the slow boy has-failed 
to grasp it, and he readily believes he has had no 
explanation. This new plan of instruction does 
more. It gives the teacher more opportunity to 
gauge her pupils. She may thus more readily dis- 
cover the genius and encourage him, the plodder 
and help him, the drone and prod him, the over- 
graded and demote him. 

To be sure this scheme means intelligent, ob- 
servant, patient teachers. It means a masterful, 
well-controlled, self-reliant leader, whose special in- 
struction to slow pupils is not a withering stare, an 
impatient shrug, an impetuous jerk, of a sarcastic 
fling, but one whose instruction is fitted to the 
special need of every pupil. It means the elimina- 
tion of rote recitation. As I estimated the teachers 
of Reading, I felt that we were ready for the step. 
In this [ have not been disappointed. The teachers, 
who have entered into the spirit of the plan, are en- 
thusiastic and jubilant.that.another way is open to 
make them more proficient. The members .of-the 
faculty of the Girls’ high school are. handling the 
plan with a success that surpasses my most san- 
guine hope. 





SHAKESPEARE 


BY MARY E, FERRIS-GETTEMEY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


STUDIES.—(VI.) 





“ HAMLET.” — (IIL) 
NAMLET AND OPHELIA. 


1. Study carefuiiy Hamlet’s vow after the ghost 
leaves him; do you find in it any key to his treatment 
of Ophelia? 

2; Was Hamlet’s personal appearance when he 
visited Ophelia in her closet any evidence of insanity? 

3.. Was he trying to make her think him insane? 

4,. For symptoms of love, refer to conversation between 
Rosalind and Orlando in “As You Like It,” last part of 
scene 2, act IIT. 

‘6. Aceount for Hamlet’s letters to Ophelia. Do they 
sound like Hamlet, the intellectual scholar from Wit- 
tenberg? 

-»6. Im the interview between Hamlet and Ophelia 
planned. by Polonius, in what mood is Hamlet when 
Ophelia. enters? 

1, .How do you interpret Hamlet in this interview? 
% (a) Does he really love Ophelia? 

(b) How do you account for his severe talk? 
[ (c) Is he gentlemanly? 





(d) Can you read between the lines and trace any 
evidence of tenderness? 

(e) Some think he is heartbroken because he 
knows that he must give her up, and at. her 
treatment of him, and that he is: forcing him- 
self to go to these extremes in order to keep 
up and not break down completely. What do 
you think of this view? 

8. Wihy does he suddenly interrupt his line of talk 
with the inquiry, “Where is your father’? 

9. Interpret his speech beginning 

*T have heard of your paintings, too.” 

What has made him mad? 

10. “AIl but one shall live” refers to whom? 

11. Dees he wish to make Ophelia believe him - 
sane? 

12. Does she believe him insane? ; 

13. Has Polonius succeeded in. convincing the king 
that Hainlet is mad because of “‘neglected love”? 

14. Is it natural for Hamlet to seek Ophelia’s. com: 
pany at the play? 


(Continued on page 310.] 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(II.) 
Grade teachers are mostly women. ‘This fact has 


led to much mischievous and some malicious talk 
of women teachers’ interests being antagonistic ta 
those of men. This is a dangerous tendency, per- 
sonally and professionally. If it is allowed to de- 
velop it will sacrifice the children, the schools, and 
even jeopardize public interests. 

Women have not had a square deal, do not have 
it now, will not have it for a long time. 

But they are not alone in this. There are 999 
men in every 1,000 that do not get a square deal. 
The same is true of nine-tenths of the nations of 
the world: Jews, Catholics, and Protestants are all 
suffering in some nations of the earth at the pres- 
ent time. Laboring meri Have rarely had a square 
deal, and the negroes never. Horheopathic physi- 
cians and Christian Scientists have had their griev- 
ances. Nearly every manufacturer who does not 
own a patent and nearly all merchants have cause 
for complaint. Even John D. Rockefeller thinks 
the cartoonists don’t give him a square deal. It 
would be difficult to find any one who could not 
find cause for complaint that he does not have a 
square deal. 

But this is no excttse for women not having a 
square deal, and I will yield to no one in desire, 
purpose, or effort in this matter. We must deal 
with both human nature and traditions. Some 
women fare better than teachers, many fare worse. 
For every woman teacher who is dissatisfied with 
her lot there are ten women wha envy her the con- 
ditions she has. Probably three-fourths of the dis- 
satisfied teachers would be vastly worse off were 
they dismissed. But this does not make it right. 

It is, however, always a condition and not a 
theory that confronts us. One must always weigh 
various pros and cons in championing any cause, 
and must decide for himself where he can accom- 
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plish most. The freeing of the Americat: African 
from slavery needed John Brown as well as Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The cause of woman’s ballot needed 
Belva Lockwood as well as Susan B. Anthony and 
Lucy Stone. The women teachers need extremists, 
fierce extremists, as well as such women as Mrs, 
Emmons Blaine and Helen Gould. 

It is important chiefly that all earnest friends of 
women teachers decide where in the service they 
will enlist. If one chooses the cavalry service he 
does not want to desert his horse and try to playa 
part in the heavy artillery. The first great need, 
then, is to find out whether or not we think women 
teachers do not have a square deal. In what re- 
spects they do not. Then we must choose in which 
branch of the service we will enlist. 


_— = 


THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 

Mistakes with all men are inevitable. Not all, 
perhaps not many, are in any sense criminal in act 
or in intent, but all blunder. 

The world rather admires a knave, but despises 
a fool. The deepest-dyed sinner may kneel at the 
altar and all men forgive as they hope to be for- 
given, but even the sacred altar has no place for 
the blunderer. Though one’s sins be as scarlet he 
may be whiter than snow, but nothing can forgive 
an ordinary blunder. 

Edward Rowland Sill has met this condition of 
things most skilfully in his “Fool’s Prayer.” 

After a royal feast the king, weary of ordinary 
devices for amusing his guests, commanded the 
court jester, the fool, to kneel at his feet and pray. 
Then with masterly art did the fool portray the 
mistakes of the king and his guests. A few stray 
lines are stggestive:— 





“°Tis by our follies that so long 


We hold the earth from heaven away.” 
* * ~ 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes, 

Men crown the knave and scourge the fool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me—a fool.” 

This was too much fér king and courtiers, who 
went out, each by himself, and murmured a humble 
prayer: “O Lord, be merciful to me a fool.” 

Will teachers, will any of us, ever learn to be 
merciful to the blunderers? When will we forget 
the follies of others as we need to have our own 
forgotten ? 
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TEACHERS’ BANK ACCOUNTS. 

However mtch or little salary a teacher has, 
there is a distinct advantage in having a bank ac- 
count. The thoughtful parent starts the savings 
bank account for his children at birth, a bank of 
deposit account is started as early as eighteen for 
the business ways that come with it. A young 
woman is more womanly, feels new responsibilities 
when she has her money in a bank and pays her 
bills by check. A teacher especially needs this ex-_ 
perience. She usually receives her salary ina 
check, and it is annoying, to say the least, to con- 
fess that she has no bank account, and mttst ask 
someone to cash it for her. 

It is even more behind the times to get a “post- 
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office order” whenever she has to pay a bill at a 
distance. A check is the best possible receipt, and 
is most easily preserved. 

All other classes of business men and women 
have a bank account, and it is an advertisement of 
out-of-dateness for teachers not to be in line with 
business ways. 

Of course there are banks that will not be 
bothered with small accounts, but there is usually 
one bank in every city, like the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, that makes a specialty of small 
accounts, and has a quiet room on purpose for the 
convenience of women depositors. 

Some years ago a bank in San Francisco built 
up a large business around the teachers. That was 
the first instance, so far as I know. The president 
gave personal attention to the matter; practically 
every teacher in the city and for a hundred miles 
and more opened an account with him, and it was 
his testimony that no class of depositors had ever 
brought to the bank so many other depositors as 
did the teachers. Chicago has two or three banks 
that cater to this special business, and they have 
certainly found it to their interest, and the teachers 
are happy in these relations. 

It costs a bank nothing to carry a teacher's ac- 
count, for there are few small checks deposited and 
the clearing house side of their account is nothing. 
It costs nothing for a teacher to open an account 
and see for herself how pleasant and advantageous 
it is. Tt helps to eliminate the teachery element 
with which she is afraid of being charged. It will 
mean something worth while when teachers as a 
class are in the practice of doing business in busi- 
ness ways. 
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COLONEL POPE’S ARTICLE. 


The first article this week is written for the 
Journal of Education by Colonel Albert A. Pope, 
one of the most successful business men in the 
country. To his foresight, courage, and integrity, 
to his business power, poise, and alertness is due 
his notable success. He speaks from the standpoint 
of experience, conviction, and interest in education 
in its broadest sense. This is the first of a series of 
articles of this kind. 


_—_—-- ~~ 
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YOUR OWN PAPER. 


Have one educational paper at least that is your 
owh, that you can look over at your leisure, that 
you can re-read when you feel like it. .An educa- 
tional paper club is all right in its place. You do 
well to look over all the papers and see what is in 
them, but there is nothing so professionally de- 
moralizing as to look over a lot of things and to 
read nothing. The effect is like a rummage sale, at 
which nine times in ten you buy the most useless 
thing there. The rummage sale readers are rarely 
teachers with initiative, with pedagogical convic- 
tions, with well-defined purpose. Chaos is liable to 
dominate their mind and their schoolroomi, as it 
does the women who buy at rummage sales. One 
woman actually bought a bedstead, a spring, and a 
mattress of three different sizes becattse they were 
very cheap for the simple reason that there was 
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nothing to fit any one of them. Have one paper of 
your own. 
onedon 
HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 

Eastern cities cannot understand why Western 
school men are so excited over high school frater- 
nities, largely because there are almost none of 
them in the East, and those we have are quiet 
affairs. Oak Park, Ill., high school has as many 
social societies as a college, and there are two 
“fraternity houses,” delightfully equipped. That is 
a sample of the movement in the West. The prob- 
lem is not one to be settled by resolutions or con- 
vention speeches. 
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PUPILS ENROLLED. 

The following is last year’s enrollment of pupils 
in the ten largest cities :— 

New York, 575,568 ; Chicago, 282,346; Philadel- 
phia, 192,849; St. Louis, 82,459; Boston, 97,871; 
Baltimore, 88,528; Cleveland, 64,884; ‘Buffalo, 
60,779 ; San Francisco, 44,391; Cincinnati 43,884. 

+O-4-0-@-0-@-0- 
EDUCATIONAL CENTRES. 


The National Educational Association strongly 
recommends the increasing utilization of urban 
school buildings for free vacation schools and for 
free evening schools and lecture courses for adults, 
and for children who have been obliged to leave the 
day schools prematurely. Let every educational 
leader help to the realization of this. 

2 -0-@-0-o-0- 
TOO “FLUSH.” 

President Hadley’s bad break iti his after-dinner 
speech cannot be condoned on the drink proposi- 
tion. By the by, how does he happen to know so 
= about draw poker? How is this for Old 

i? 

“Their task”—Mr. Witte’s and Baron Rosen’s— 
“was difficult, their success surprising. It was per-_ 
haps best summed up in the words of a man on the 
street, who remarked: ‘1 admire above everything 
else a man who dares call on a pair of two spots.’ 
It takes nerve to call when one’s adversary has all 
the evidence of holding a straight flush. We admire 
the man who can sec that the straight flush is tinged 
with the suspicion of a bobtail.” 

Let us hope that neither the Russian nor the 
Japanese envoys understarid the game. 
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ONE HUNDRED EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


In the ‘Writing and Memorizing” department we 
shall publish one hundred educational topics—fiva 
each week for twenty weeks—upon every otte of 
which ten thousand teachers have valuable infotma- 
tion and decided opinions which one huridred thou- 
sand readers would enjoy and be profited by if only 
the teachers knew when and where and how to 
write so as to interest others. It is our purpose 
to get the ten thousand teachers to write upon 
some of these one hundred educational topics, for 
the good of the teachers and the pleasure of the 
readers. 
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A WEEKLY PAPER. 

A monthly paper is all right in its place, it plays 
an important part in the world, but a teacher can 
no more be in touch with the educational move- 
ments without her weekly paper than a broker can 
run a successful business without the daily quota- 
tions. 

There is an indefinable life and spirit in that 
which is written to be read immediately that it is 
impossible to get in that which is to be served up 
cold, Each has its place. Wedding cake improves 
with age, but a steak needs to be piping hot when 
you serve it. To read only monthlies is like living 
on cold victuals. Ice cream is rich, but it should 
come at the end of the day or at the end of a hot 
meal. The weekly educational journal is to the 
monthly what a daily is to a general weekly news- 
paper. A teacher needs both. 


—— * 4+O- 
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NOT A REPLY TO McCLELLAN. 


The famous eighth resolution of the Asbury 
Park meeting is such a complete and skilful reply 
to the address of Mayor George B. McClellan that 
it has been widely printed as.such. Now the fact is 
that it was written and passed upon long before the 
address, and was not changed a syllable after the 
address. It represents the entire active leadership 


and practically the entire active membership of the 
N. E. A. 








TOO MANY PRIVATE MUSIC TEACHERS. 


On another page in this issue of the Journal of 
Education is printed’a communication from a high 
school principal of New England. The case is sa 
clearly and forcibly stated that no further comment 
is needed. High school teachers need to be pain- 
fully frank in advising such girls. Only those with 
genuine talent, and then only those who can see 
their way clear to adequate preparation, should be 
encouraged to seek a livelihood through private 
musical instruction. 
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WRITING AND MEMORIZING. 


Do not fail to read carefully the department on 
“Writing and Memorizing” in this issue. It will 
probably be as interesting and as useful as any de- 
partment of the paper. Think of the possibilities 
which this feature opens up and avail yourself of it. 
Tell your associate teachers of it. 


—_—-s 
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C. H. Congdon has certainly discovered or in- 
vented a “school wall roll” that will be almost as 
indispensable to the well-appointed school as a 
blackboard is to a skilful wielder of the crayon, 
and will be much more valuable than the black- 
board in this regard to an in-apt teacher. It will 
save any teacher two-thirds of the drudgery of 
blackboard work and will awaken interest in the 
children through expectancy, It can never present 
poor work, can be put in operation in half a minute, 
is never in the way or in the dust when it is not in 
use. 


Dame Rumor saith that forty Chicago women 
teachers have married this summer, or have re- 
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signed because they expect to (be married, and 
80 per cent. of these women are ‘between thirty-five 
and fifty years of age. 


ft costs at least $10 a child in the first primary 
grade, and unless there is a kindergarten it does 
not pay to have children in school until they are six 
years old. 


Chicago tried to stop high school: fraternities, 
but the courts interposed an injunction, and. the 
board of education let, it drop without fighting it 
out. 


Teaching may be “in it’ yet. They have found 
a way to graft by selling high school diplomas at $5 
apiece. One principal has sold about $2,000 worth: 


The French put it thus: Washington, “father of 
his country”; Lincoln, “the savior of his country” ; 
Roosevelt, “the peacemaker of the world.” 


Have the courage of .your conviction, Mr. State 
Superintendent, Lay your plans to put a minimum 
salary bill through the next legislature. 


The expected has happened. Alfred Bayliss, 
state superintendent of Illinois, is principal of the 
Macomb, Illinois, state normal school. 


Mr. Carnegie has money enough left to help the 
at schemes of public school teachers, He 
ought to give it promptly. 

On the av erage a passenger is entitled: to travel 
58,917,645 miles in one year before he is killed bY 
accident. 


The time has come to concentrate effort on creat- 
ing a sentiment for the consolidation of small rural 
schools. 


Governor Douglas of Massachusetts is one of the 
most popular men in the state, official-or otherwise. 


President J. W. Carr of Dayton will give the de- 
partment a notable program at Louisville. 


The United States senators seem to be too busy 
to get enthusiastic over peace. 


Politicians should never have influence in school 
matters. 


Good cheer is welcome here and there and every- 
where. 


Percival Chubb is to be much heard from here- 
after. 


Too much notoriety is given the Roosevelt chil- 
dren. . 


Linevitch and Oyama look better in peace than 
war. 


A statesman in education is the demand of rhe 
hour. 


Boston is the second seaport in the New World. 


Reform the cigarette. Write it cigaret. 


The schools should make for peace. 
Is there a reactionary movement? 


Make your teaching’an art. 


“Another year—another start— 
Another chance to do 
What lieth closest to our heart.” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





THE “TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH.” 


No difficulties. of ‘importance ;were encountered in the 
formal framing of the treaty of peace. The imstrument 
was .completed, engrossed, and signed on the fifth, of 
August, and will go down to, history,as the “Treaty of 
Portsmouth,”—a_ great distinction for the New Hamp- 
shire city, for the treaty not only ends the bloodiest war 
of modern times, but opens a new era in the history of 
Asia. and marks, also, in a singularly suggestive way a 
new accéss Of international influence for the United 
States. The terms of the treaty were accurately fore- 
shadowed in the announcements made when the envoys 
reached their agreement. The text contains no surprises. 
Fifty days are allowed for the .exehange of, ratifications 
by the two sovereigns; and eighteen months for the com- 
plete military evacuation of Manchuria by the two 
powers. 

AN UNTIMELY TYPHOON. 


Immediately upon the earlier announcement of the 
terms of peace, there followed an ominous silence from 
Japan. “The Japanese envoys received no reply to their 
message to the Mikado, and there came from the Mikado 
no message Of courtesy to President Roosevelt. In fact, 
no news of any sort came from the island empire. Con- 
jectures of various sorts were rife, and there were wild 
ramors of a revolution in Japan brought about by disap- 
pointment over the terms of the treaty. The situation 
cleared’ when it became known that an untimely typhoon 
had played havoc with the cables, and that the silence was 
the result of nattwral catises. Later, communications were 
reopened, and there came a very courteous message of 
appreciation from the. Mikado to the President.. The 
Czar also made suitable acknowledgment of the Presi- 
dent’s service to the cause of peace. 

» RESENTMENT AND.RIOTING IN JAPAN; 


But although these rumors of revolution in Japan were 
baseless, there’ is unquéstionably very keen disappoint- 
ment in that country over the terms of peace. The feel- 
ing has found expression in very free criticisms in many 
of the leading journals, which call upon the ministry to 
resign because of its failure to meet the desires of the 
people; and in popular meetings of protest at Tokio and 
clsewhere. At Tokio there was rioting ona large scale, 
which the police were unable to put down without the aid 
of troops. After a day or two of disorder, martial law 
was proclaimed. The anger of the rioters was directed 
not only against the government and its newspaper 
organs, but against foreigners and Americans, in par- 
ticular. ‘Visiting Americans were roughly treated by the 
mob, and crowds gathered in a threatening demonstra- 
tion before the American legation. All this becatise of 
the share which the United States had in promoting 
peace. The fury of the mob also found vent in the burn- 
ing of Christian churches. It all seemed like a brief 
lapse back into barbarism. 


THE CZAR AS AN HISTORIAN. 


The history of this war would read queerly if the Czar 
had the writing of it.’ In the‘epitome of it which he pre- 
sents in a message to General Linevitch and. the army in 
Manchuria, he avers that his self-sacrificing army “with- 
stood the assault of a mumerically superior. enemy in 
Manchuria step by step, during nineteen months obsti- 
nately repulsing his advance,” and he adds that the Rus- 
sian army “was net only prepared to ward: off the 
enemy, but also to inflict: upon him an important defeat.” 
When it is remembered that the Russian army, so far 
from “repulsing” the Japanese, has steadily fallen back, 


has abandoned one line of defence and: one stronghold 
after another, and has been defeated in every important 
engagement, that the Russian navy has been completely 
destroyed, and that nothing but the signing of the peace 
treaty has saved General Linevitch from a more crushing 
defeat than any which has been experienced,—in ‘the’ 
judgment of impartial observers,—it is clear that the Czar 
presumes a great deal on the general ignorance of his 
people. Probably he is justified im so doing. 


RUSSIAN DISORDERS. 


It is difficult to disentangle and almost impossible to 
understand the various forms of disorder manifesting 
themselves at the present time in Russias To go no 
further back than this week’s news, we have the police at 
Kishenev attacking a Jewish funeral procession, and 
street mobs killing Jews and looting their. houses; . the 
Armenian inhabitants of a village in the Caucasus mas- 
sacred by Tartar nomads; Tartars and Armenians at 
Shusha fighting each other behind regular positions; and 
Tartar rioters at Baku setting fire to refineries and oil 
tanks, and inflicting a loss amounting to millions of 
roubles upon their owners. Then there is the breaking 
up of a zemstvo congress at Moscow and of a secret 
meeting of conspirators at St. Petersburg; not to mention 
lesser disturbances. Altogether, if the Czar really has a 
mind to devote himself to internal reforms, he will have 
enough fully to, occupy his time. 

AN AWAKENING CHINA. 

Many circumstances indicate that the world, having 
witnessed the spectacle of an awakened and puissant 
Japan, may soon witness the companion spectacle of an 
awakening China. Things have changed a good deal 
since the Western powers, with gay precipitancy, planned 
for the partition of the empire—Japan has driven Russia 





[Continued on page 316:] 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES.—-(VI.) 


[Continued from page 305.] 


15. Does he show any evidence of insanity here? 
Does Ophelia really love Hamlet? Give her estimate of 
him. 

16. Is there any dramatic purpose in having her 
brought to the queen by Horatio? 

17. What is the burden of her song? 
the poet make her sing of her lover? 

18. How are the king and queen affected by her con- 
dition? 

19. ° Can you see any dramatic purpose in having her 
brought to them in this condition at this time? 

20. What is the dramatic purpose in bringing in 
Laertes in armed rebellion at this point and of having 
him confront Ophelia? 





Why did not 
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_ 21. Can you see any dramatic purpose in having the 
news of her death brought to Laertes just as the king 
has finished disclosing his plot to take Hamlet’s life? 


22. Was Ophelia’s death accidental or did she com- 
mit suicide? 


23. Do you find anything in her songs or her talk 
which indicate that her insanity took the form of sui- 
cidal intent? 


24. In the priest’s remarks at the grave did he show 
the spirit of true Christianity, or of religious formalism? 

25. How do you account for Hamlet’s leap into the 
grave and struggle with Laertes? Do you regard it as 
evidence of great love for Ophelia? 


26. Which of the four inner Hamlets is manifested 
here? 





WRITING AND 


In each issue of the department there will be at 
least five topics upon which every teacher in the 
land ought to be able to say something. Say it on 
one of the topics. Put it all into one paragraph. 
Put it into as compact a paragraph as you can and 
mail it to the editor of the Journal of Education, 
29-A Beacon street, Boston. Try each topic, then 
send the one upon which you think that you have 
done best. 

There is not a topic upon which we do not wish 
to print several good things which’ are said by 
actual teachers. We shall print the best things 
sent us. 

Begin to write at once and write regularly. It 
will be a great gain to any teacher to write some- 
thing concise and thoughtful upon a professional 
topic every little while. 

Later we shall introduce helps for having chil- 
dren write in much the same way, furnishing topics, 

The teachers should memorize masterpieces, 
classics, and gems. No week ought to pass with 
any teacher without her adding materially to her 
equipment of choice English. Each week we shall 
publish some bit of a great classic and also some-. 
thing attractive from present day writers, with the 
hope that these will help teachers and also their 
pupils. 





THE GRADE TEACHER’S PREPARATION. 

1. Advantages of a city training school. Dis- 
advantages of the same. 

2. Advantages of a state normal school course. 
Disadvantages of the same. 

3. Advantages of a county normal course. Dis- 
advantages. 


4. Advantages of a college course. Disadvan- 
tages. 

5. Advantages of the educational department of 
a college or university.“ Disadvantages. 


40-4» 
a as 


FOR MEMORIZING. 
EVOLUTION OR GOD. 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 
A fire mist and a planet, a crystal and a cell; 


A jelly fish and saurian, and caves where the cave men 
dwell, 





-e- _—- 


MEMORIZING. 


Then a sense of law and beauty, and a face turned from 
the clod,— 


Some call it evolution, and others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, the infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, and the wild geese 
sailing high; 

And all over upland and lowland the charm of the 
golden-rod,— 

Some of us call it autumn, and others call it God, 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, when the moon is 


new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings come welling and surg- 
ing in,-- 

Come from the mystic ocean whose rim no foot has 
trod,-— 


Some of us call it longing and others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, a mother starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, and Jesus on the rood; 

And millions who, humble and nameless, the straight, 
hard pathway trod,— 

Some call it consecration, and others call it God. 


a a 


/ 
i ia 





MERCY. 


BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it hecomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty 

Wherein doth sit the dread and tear of kings; i 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 





SAY “‘ HULLO!” 


When you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 
t Say “Hullo” an’ “How d’ye do!” . 
r “How’s the world a-usin’ you?” 
Slap the fellow on his back, 
Bring your han’ down with a whack; 
Waltz right up, an’ don’t go slow— 
Grin an’ shake an’ say “hullo!” 

—Sam Walter Foss,. Somerville, Mas: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GERTRUDE BARNUM. 


Can you tell me anything about Gertrude Barnum? 

I see her referred to as though everyone knew her. 
Oy Sarre. 

Answer-: Miss Gertrude Barnum is a Chicago woman 
of ample means. She was a Chicago belle, devoting her 
life of leisure to a continual round of social pleasure, 
winning universal admiration in social life. From 
all this she turned and has for several years devoted 
herself exclusively to a study of the lives of working 
women. She is now the national secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League. She is prominently be- 
fore the public just now because she is in New York 
city using her large social influence in an endeavor to in- 
fluence women of wealth and fashion to refuse to patron- 
ize traders who do not treat the women in their stores 
or factories reasonably well. 

—_—o—— 


ELECTRICAL TERMS. 


The lightning has run masterless too long; 
He must to school and learn his verb and noun, 
And teach his nimbleness to. earn his wage. 
—Emerson. 
Accumulator—An apparatus by means of which energy 
or power can be stored. 
Alternator—An electric dynamo for producing alter- 
nating currents. 
Ampere—The practical unit -of electric current. 
Armature—A piece of soft iron used to connect the 
two poles of a magnet. 
Circuit—A continuous electrical 
tween the two poles of a battery. 
Coherer—A device for detecting the presence of elec- 
tric waves. 
Commutator—An apparatus used for 
direction of an electrical current. 


Condenser —An instrument for concentrating elec- 
tricity. 


communication be- 


reversing the 
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Conductor—A substance capable of transmitting elec- 
tricity. 

Dynamo—A machine producing electricity. 

Electro-magnet—A mass, usually of soft iron, ren- 
dered temporarily magnetic by a current of electricity, 

Electrophorus—An instrument for exciting electricity 
and repeating the charge indefinitely by induction. 

Electroscope—An instrument for detecting the pres- 
ence of electricity. 

Galvanometer—An instrument for 
strength of an electric current. 

Incandescence—The glowing or luminous whiteness of 
a body caused by intense heat. 

Induction—That influence which one electrified body 
may have upon another body without direct contact. 


—Atwood’s Practical Commercial Speller. 
-_Oo-—-— 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: Will you 
permit me to put into a word? It is very clear that 
neither Milton, nor Shakespeare, nor Tennyson, nor 
Dryden wrete good English, to say nothing of the trans- 
lators of the authorized version. Certainly none of 
them had ever studied Parsem and Fussy’s Unexcelled 
Syntax. When, O when will the writers who have 
never had the benefits of state examinations learn to 
conform to the great authorities who make our gram- 
mars? J. W. Redway. 


determining the 


—o——— 
ROBERT BURDETTE. 


Is Burdette still living? I mean the lecturer whose 
mighty funny sayingsused to go the rounds ot the papers. 
y. Ss. 


Answer: Yes. He is a Baptist preacher and pastor in 
Los Angeles residing near by in Pasadena. He is to 
have the largest auditorium west of Chicago—except the 
Salt Lake City tabernacle. His regular Sunday audience 
is thought to be the largest but one west of Chicago. 

———_Oo—_——_ 


What percentage of the Southern states is colored? 


pee 
Answer: About thirty-two per cent. 
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SPALDING’S PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 


PUBLISHED JULY, 1905 





The keynote of this new Rhetoric is common sense applied to secure the facile and masterly 
It is characterized by a definiteness in method of treatment which is refreshing, 

and which will make clear to the pupil what he is to do and how he is to do it —a long step 
The book is a direct aid in preparation for college by utilizing the 


While clear and concise, this Rhetoric has sufficient 
breadth and flexibility for all secondary school courses. 


plete in itself without manual, key, or aid of any sort. 
Cloth. 283 pages. 90 cents. 


use of English. 


toward satisfactory results. 
college requirements among its exercises. 


MARY A. HARRIMAN, Teacher of English, Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston: “A book that exemplifies.the. truth 
that all power comes through doing. Such a book will be 
of help to those of us who are interested in the teaching of 
English composition.” 


It is eminently teachable and is com- 


DR EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Department of a Worces- 
ter, Mass.: ** Clear, brief, and sensible. can find no 
better words to describe the whole book. There is a sim- 

le directness, an omission of superfluous sentences, and, 
Best of all, a breadth of view and strength of treatment 





T. HENRY KIRKLAND, Instructor in English, Williston eaters Syavee. 
Seminary, Easthampton. Mass.: ‘‘ Pre-eminently fitted EVA T. MELLOR, Teacher of English, Chauncy Hall, Boston: 
to meet the needs of the classroom. The author bas chosen “The editor certainly knows what common sense means in 
the material with rare judgment and arranged that mate- making a rhetoric. I regard the book as a great success 
rial in a most excellent manner.” and shall have it in mind for next year’s work.” 
We invite correspondence 
eaee te D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers  ‘oxoox 
NEW YORK » &. 4» Fu LONDON 
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BOOK TABLE. 


NATION AND STATE. A Text-book on Civil Gov- 
ernment. By George Morris Philips, Ph.D., Principal 
of the West Chester State Normal School. «Philadel- 
wal Christopher Sower Company. 226 pp.  Iilus- 
trated. 
Dr. Philips is a good book-maker, and he has special- 

ized in teaching, writing, and lecturing on civil govern- 

ment for many a day until he has mastered the subject, 
has winnowed the essentials from non-essentials, and has 

worked out a way of presenting it effectively. It is a 

good assortment of facts, an important arrangement of 

data, and a vitalized view of the subject. 

The author follows the natural and simple plan of tak- 
ing up, in order, the clauses of the constitution, and ex- 
plaining them. It is not a history of the origin and 
growth of government, nor a philosophical treatise. It 
is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to 
take up this subject can understand and study to the sat- 
isfaction of himself and his teacher. It includes the 
points that you would put into such a book, and omits 
what you would omit. Nothing essential is omitted, but 
a reasonable size-limit is secured by the omission of non- 
essentials and by unusual simplicity and clearness of 
statement. Many teachers who have not introduced this 
important subject from lack of time will be able to do so 
satisfactorily and profitably by the use of this text-book. 

A useful bibliography precedes chapter I. An appen- 
dix in small type, for reference purposes, contains: The 
Constitution of the United States, Law of the Succession 
of the Presidency, Electoral Count Bill, Declaration of 
Independence, Lists of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
and Chief Justices, with detailed information. The index 
has been made definite and complete. 








ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Walter R. Marsh, 
Elizabeth, N. J. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The requirements of the college entrance examination 
board are closely followed, both as to subjects treated and 
those omitted. Especial emphasis is placed upon those 
principles which are the tools of more advanced work in 
mathematics. The philosophy per se of algebra and all 
algebraic puzzles are therefore omitted, to give place to 
a logical discussion, simply told, of the fundamental prin- 
ciples. The scheme of the whole text is to illustrate the 
meaning of a principle by carefully-selected exercises; 
every principle is followed by such a group of examples 
as will exact a mastery of the principle involved before 
another topic is taken up. The examples are expressly 
prepared to illustrate various principles treated in the 
text. Nearly a thousand of these examples are taken 
from the most recent college entrance papers. 

Among the features to be carefully noted are the use 
of graphical methods throughout the book, the introduc- 
tion of the negative number, the treatment cf the graphs 
of equations, the introduction of equations used in 
physics, and the insertion of problems from physics in 
ratio and in variation, and the treatment of the progres- 
sions and of permutations and combinations. It is in the 
fullest and best sense a book of the day. 

RHETORIC IN PRACTICE. By Alfonzo G. New- 
comer and Samuel S. Seward, Jr., both of Stanford 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
285 pp. ie ' 
The book is creative rather than critical, constructive 

and not destructive, a book to make writers rather than 

finicky readers. It is to help beginners, to heln persons 
te say clearly, attractively, and correctly whatever they 
have to say to those to whom it should be well said. The 
technical is wisely presented, 
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THE BLODGETT PRIMER. By Frances E. Blod- 
gett and Andrew B, Blodgett, Superintendent of Syra- 
cuse. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Iflustrated. 115 
pp. Price, 30 cents, 
The ingenuity of primer-makers is something remark- 

able. There have been scores of beautiful primers, and 

still they come, and they: are ingenious every time. This 
latest by the Blodgetts is exquisitely beautiful in type 
and picture, but its greater charm is the genius dis- 

played in playing upon common words for more than 100 

pages, words easily appreciated by the child in his first 

six months at school. Every sentence will interest any 
child, will suggest something new to him, even though he 
has read every other primer. Heretofore there has been 

a uniform tendency to follow in the wake of the last suc- 

cessful primer now in art, now in nature, now in fairy 

tale, but this little book blazes a path all its own in 
awakening the interest of children. 


THE BLODGETT READERS: THE BLODGETT 
FIRST READER. By Frances E. Blodgett and 
Superintendent A, _B. Blodgett, Syracuse. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 140 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

This is a beautiful book; type and pictures are ideal. 
The re-using of words is so skilful that the child will 
not weary of the words, because every sentence has a new 
suggestion for the child. It is in every sense a book of 
ideas for the children, It is child life at every point, and 
yet it is not primarily for interest, but for information 
and ethical improvement, as well. 

The Primer and First Reader of this series cover the 
work of the child’s first year in school. Together they 
contain a vocabulary of 529 words and a total number cf 
227 pages,—an average of less than two and one-third 
new words to a page: These words in various relations 
have been repeated again and again. The aim is to build 
a child’s vocabulary; for it is manifestly true that chil- 
dren are interested in and attracted by stories expressing 
their own thoughts in their own language. Mr. Blodgett 


has profited by all the failings of other books in his 
schools. 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S LE LIVRE DE PIERRE. 
Edited by Assistant Professor O. G. Guerlac of Cornell 
ee New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
53 pp. 

The “Livre de Pierre” is a part—and the best part—of 
France’s “Le Livre de Mon Ami,” which is the auto- 
biography of a child, somewhat on the lines of “David 
Copperfield,” and immensely popular in France. In it 
the author is at his best in description, humor, naivete, 
pathos, sarcasm, and even irony. One is thus made 
familiar with many sides of the Gallican torgue in this 
text. Professor Guerlac adds to the carefully-revised 
text an elaborate and interesting introduction, dealin 
with M. Frances life and literary toils, and also carefu 
as well as copious annotations. 


AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By W. E. Wenner, Fredericksburg, 
O. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 135 pp. 

Price, 30 cents. 

The greatest number of suggestions that have been 
packed into the same number of pages.. Whether it is 
what you want I do not know and you cannot know 
until you have seen the book and have studied it care- 
fully. It is just what many teachers have been looking 
for, and it is worth the while of any young teacher to 
look it over, for if you want it you will want it more than 
thirty cents’ worth. 








while the inspiration is the 
more important element. The 
book is sympathetic, and leads 
the teacher to take that atti- 
tude toward the class. It is a 
book to establish good habits 
rather than a captious frame ot 
mind: It places first emphasis 
upon knowing and thinking, 
and then upon saying what one 
knows and thinks. It observes 
the time-honored phraseology, 
but it adapts it through a mul- 
titude of new devices and de- 
signs. Any sensible teacher 
can use this book to advan- 
tage, and any iritelligent child 
can study it profitably. 


for showi 
models, suc: 


lantern 
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on the screen, pho 


and lantern slides, and the change from one to the other may be 
magic . Send for circular and list of Educational 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 31, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Reflecting 


Projection Lantern 


foe, sketches, colored prints, flowers, specimens, mechani 
as the works of a watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., ail ui ighted in natural colors 
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instantly 
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opaque objects 
made . Attachable to any electric 
Lantern slides. ° 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


p Ip of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 

comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Beptember 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 


den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 
October 27: Middlesex County 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, J. Lewis 
Wightman, Malden, secretary. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Principal Nellie 
F. Pierce died at her home in Orring- 
ton, Me., August 29, after a short ill- 
ness of heart disease. Miss Pierce 
had been principal of the Farragut 
school for fifteen years, and her long 
service was one of efficiency and de- 
votion. In many ways a remarkable 
woman, she possessed sterling quali- 
ties of leadership, and was one of the 
best known teachers in Rockingham 
county. She had often served local, 
state, and county teachers’ associa- 
tions in official capacity. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GARDNER. James M. Mce- 


Namara has been elected as teacher 
of physics and chemistry, in place of 
Lucy E. Allen, who goes to Win- 
throp. 

Clara M. Trask takes the place of 
Anna F. Cross as instructor of 
French. 

The high school begins work with 
about 325 pupils and twelve instruc- 
tors, under auspices favorable to a 
succéssful year. 

The entire school program was in 
successful working order the second 
day of school... : 

Ghigrence"MCCMITOy ude ceeds.Mar- 
gtierite P. Byron, who goes to ,teach 
in the West. t 


Mary H. Regan has been distinetly” 


honored. by ,being appointed assistant 


principal in-@ twenty-room building in. P* 


Passaic, N. J. 

Superintendent. Wood receives his 
séventh unanimovws election as super- 
intendent of.the schools of Gardner. 


os 


CONNECTICUT. 
NIANTIC. Miss Bessie Connolly 
has been appoiated teacher in the 
Israel Putnam school at Putnam. 
UNIONVILLE. Miss Mary Pond, 
a“graduaté “of Mt “Hotycke, ‘class of 
1905, has left for Monticello, N. Y., 


‘sional and lay interests. 
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where she is assistant in the high 
school. 

NAUGATUCK. Miss Lillian L. 
Yale of Guilford has beer. appointed 
principal of the kindergarten classes, 
a place left vacant by the resignation 
of Miss Alice Hartland. 

Miss Anna i‘arrell succeeds Miss 
Edith Tetlow as teacher of the pri- 


mary grade at the  Beebe-street 
school. 
TORRINGTON. The new build- 


ing in the Southwest district accom- 


modates 200 pupils, taken largely 
from the South and Migeon-avenue 
schools. Miss Lora Lakin is the 
principal, assisted by Miss Maude 


Soule, Mrs. A. Thrall, Miss Nina F. 
Hall, and Miss Etta Condon. 

WOODBURY. The public schools 
opened September 11. Samuel Long- 
well has been engaged as principal of 
the Mitchell school, and he will have 
for assistant teachers Mrs. George 
Leavenworth, Miss E. J. Minor, Miss 
Cora Galpin, Miss Inez Crofut, H. W. 
Beecher, and Miss Augusta Salmon. 
The ’Ville school will be taught by 
Miss Eva Allen, Middle Quarter by 
Miss Anna Skelly, Von Newaug by 
Miss M. L. Goodman, and Flanders 
by Mrs. W. B. Mansfield. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATE*. 
NEW YORK: 

NEW YORK CITY. President 
Butler of Columbia is given the de- 
gree of LL.D. by St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. 

There are 97,1650 new school sittings 
this year. Of these, 86,550 are for 
the grades and 10,610 in two new high 
schools. There zre 60,000 more sit- 
tings than ever before. 

There are but three other cities in 
the United States whose entire popu- 
lation is as great as the school popu- 
lation of this city. It is far above 
600,000. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CHILLICOTHE. Ross county in- 
stitute was exceptionally enthusiastic. 
The high school hall is one of the 
best meeting places in the state, and 
the teachers are professionally ardent. 
E. M. Lippitt is one of the best 
music instructors for an institute that 
I have met. 

KINGSTON. Superintendent Ellis, 
who was president of the county in- 
stitute this year, has been superin- 
tendent here for twenty-four years. 

COLUMBUS. State Superintend- 
ent Jones says that fully ninety per 
cent. of the local boards of education 
complied with the law last year, pay- 
ing the teachers a full week’s pay for 
attending the institutes. There are 
only a few cantankerous boards of 
education this year. — ; 

CINCINNATI. - Affairs: .in- . this 
city have-not’ beet sé peaceful and 
progressive for many years. Super- 
intendent Dyer has the loyal support 
and entire contidence Of all -profes- 
The princi- 
pals are especially happy. 

DAYTON. No new man ever 
started out with greater cause for 
congratulation than Superintendent J. 
W. Carr of this city. The board of 
education, supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and the public are ardently 
loyal to the new regime. s 

XENIA. Supérintendent FE.” B.- 
Cox has been here twenty-five years, 


holding the second largest continuous 
record in any one city in the state. 
GREENVILLE. Superintendent 


W. S. Rowe of Connersville, Ind., has 


He 
comes with the highest commendatiog © 


of his professional associates in the 


entered upon similar duties here, 


Hoosier state. 
INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Miss 


the rest of them. 


The juvenile court of this city ig” 


It 


one of the best in the country. 
works with the school authorities and 
teachers to their great advantage, 


There are very many volunteer off- | 


cers who look siter the details of the 
life of the children. 

Thirty thousand pupils this year, 
Latin will be taught ir the eighth 
grade in three <istricts. Algebra will 
also be introduced, and higher work 
in English. Credits will be given on 
entering the high school for the work 
done in English, algebra, and Latin, 
The city has two elegant new school 
buildings. There will be twenty-five 
new teachers this year, making the 
total nearly 800. Superintendent C. 
N. Kendall gave a six- weeks’ course 
of lectures in the University of Cali- 
fornia this vacation. O. L. Woolley 
of the Brightwood school and Walter 
I. Hamilton of the Brown have re- 
signed their principalships. Many of 
the city teachers have been studying 
in the university summer _ schools, 
several having been in Harvard, Yale, 
and Columbia. 

BLOOMINGTON. The fraterni- 
ties and sororities are comparatively 
new here, but every one of them will 
have a clubhouse this year. The 
Kappa Alpha Theta and the Kappa 
Gamma have both rented new places, 
The Thetas, have rented Professor 
Aley’s house, and are having it nicely 
re-furnished and re-decorated, while 
George Bollenbacher is entirely re- 
building his place into a handsome 
home for the Kappas. Judge Rein- 
hard is putting up an elegant house 
for the Delta Gammas, which they ex- 
pect to occupy in a short time. San- 
ford Teter is building a home for 
Delta Tau Delta which will cost 
$12,000. The alumni of the Sigma 
Chi fraternity are to build a house for 
the active chapter, which will be one 
of the finest “frat” places in the state. 
James D. Showers and Walter Brad- 
fute have completed all details to 
commence. a Phi Delta Theta house, 
to cost $15,000. The Phi Gamma 
Delta is both re-decorating and paint- 
ing its home, which was. the residence 
occupied by Dr. Swain when he was 
président of the university. 

RICHMOND. _ Superintendent T. 
A. Mott of this city has perfected the 
system from every standpoint and én 
every direction so that it compares 
favorably with any city of its size in 
the country. The school buildings 
are on original and notably fine lines. 
The sanitary arrangements are with- 
out precedent, the departmental 
scheme is admirable, the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers are exceptioaal 
in scholarship, there is « conaplete 
kindergarten equipment, there 18 
woodwork in all the grades, all girls 
take sewing, and cooking is provided 
as an elective subject. 


Rankin, for twenty-five years in the ~ 

school service of the city, is to rege > 
this year, apparently, but there has — 
been no rest for the rest of the partigg 
involved, and rest 1s not in sight for 9) 
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THE CONGDON MUSIC ROLLS» 


A New and Effective Method of Presenting Music to Classes. 
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A terce for changing lessons EXTENDING A ROLL. 
with great rapidity Patent 
app 


rh When you consider that a complete song or material for lessons of any kind can be placed 
before a class in less than a quarter of a minute; and that the lessons can be changed without 
rl appreciable loss of time; and that with the /arge notation the elements can be taught more effectively 
e from the printed music than from a ladder or any other ready device, you will see the great advantage 
- of the Congdon Music Rolls. 











X= A ROLL EXTENDED. 


or An objection to the old style chart is the displaying of several melodies on the same page, thus 
st distracting the attention of the pupils. With the Music Rolls only one melody is visible at a time, 
and the children look with eager expectation for each new song. 

The compilation of the material has been a matter of several years’ research and editing. 
te. Some of the leading teachers and musicians of the country have been engaged in the work, not only 
id- enriching the material but rejecting that which was not considered suitable, until now it surpasses in 
excellence any other collection made for the purpose. 


nia THEIR UNIVERSAL APPLICATION 


ice This collection of choice, simple tunes with words can be used satisfactorily in connection with 
vas any music course. Indeed, it supplies a lack that has hitherto been manifest in this branch of 
instruction. 

the s=""™It is designed that this series shall be used, not only as a foundation for music study in schools, 
in buttby the addition of more advanced lessons, which are in preparation, it will furnish ample material, 
res at the proper time, for the introduction of part singing, chromatics, and the base staff. It is also a 
i convenient and effective method of presenting supplementary songs. 


ies. Compiled and Edited by 
ital C. H. CONGDON AND wat EARHART 


lete S CONGDON, Publisher 


irls NEW YORK, 18 East 17th Street CHICAGO, 378 Wabash Avenue 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use, 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not gow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 























THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 309.) 





out of Manchuria. There are intima- 
tions that England, in the interest of 
a good understanding, will abandon 
Wei-hai-wei, the lease of which she 
acquired as an offset to the Russian 
lease of Port Arthur, to run for an 
equal term. If she does so, the Ger- 
man tenure of Kaio-chau will be- 
come insecure, and the Germans may 
find some graceful way of retreating 
from it. A _ recent incident shows 
plainly the drift in China. In the 
general distribution of privileges a 
few years ago, the right to build a 
railroad from Canton to Hankow 
went to an American syndicate; but 
the Chinese government recently can- 
celed the concession, at the same 
time offering to pay an indemnity; 
and the promoters of the enterprise 
have found it wise to accept the 
money and abandon their scheme. 


TROUBLED HUNGARY. 


Trouble promises to begin again ia 
Hungary as soon as parliament re- 


assembles on September 15; and 
as the Hungarian deputies have 
a way of expressing their emo- 
tions by throwing inkstands and 
other convenient missiles at each 


other, when really.warmed up in de- 
bate, there are doubtless stirring 
scenes ahead. The immediate cause 
of the trouble is that the emperor- 
king is trying to govern Hungary 
with a ministry which is confronted 
by a hostile majority in parliament. 
Prime Minister Fejervary will neither 
resign nor allow the taking of a vote 
of no-confidence, in parliament. This 
is a proceeding which is obnoxious to 
the first principles of constitutional 
government; and parliament proposes 
to impeach him as soon as it reassem- 
bles. Back of this immediate. crisis, 
of course, is the interminable race 
question and the language question 
which springs from it. 
FHREE FORMS 
LENCE. 


Three forms of pestilence menace 
civilization. at the present moment. 
The yellow fever still rages at New 
Orleans, although the epidemic has 
not attained the proportions of some 
earlier outbreaks. It is spreading, 
however, to points in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and even in Georgia and 


OF PESTI- 


Pensacola, where fugitives have taken 
refuge. On the isthmus there is 
some yellow fever, as is attested by 
the arrival, at the New York quaran- 
tine hospital, of a patient just from 
Panama: Also, on the _ isthmus, 
among the laborers, there have been 
one or two apparently well-authenti- 
cated cases of the dreaded bubonic 
plague. Cholera has broken out in 
Russian Poland, and at various points 
in Prussia, to which the infection 
seems to have been communicated by 
Russian raftsmen; and the appear- 
ance of the disease at Hamburg justi- 
fies concern in view of the importance 
of that place as a port of departure 
of emigrants to America. 


> 
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Hoosac Mountains, Deeriield Val- 
ley, Hudson River Excursion to 
New York, $5.00, October 5 
from Boston, and October 4from 
all Other Stations. 


The Hoosac mountains, and che 
Deerfield valley form a combination 
of mountain grandeur and pastoral 
beauty of rural landscape seldom 
seen. 

It was Hawthorne who 
through this region perceived the 
variations of aature in her bestowal 
of beauty upon this favored country, 
and he expressed it forcibly when he 
observed that the peaceful scenery of 
the valley was diversified by the 
mountains in their offerings of sun- 
shine and shadow, glory and gloom. 

It is the Fitchburg division of the 
3oston & Maine railroad which has 
the honor of serving this scenic sec- 
tion; and it is safe saying that no 
railroad in the United States has such 
a magnificent border of landscape 
beauty as the railroad from the 
“Charles to the Hudson.” 

This is the route of the $5 excur- 
sion from Boston on October 5, and 
from other stations on October 4, 
and one has but to receive an inkling 
of what wonders are in store, and a 
“sure venture” that he will see for 
himself. After departure from the 
North station, it is but a few minutes 
ere we are in Waltham, the city of 
watches, and watch out, for you dre 
on the banks of the Charles and 
about to commence a railroad jour- 
ney through New England’s “Garden 
of Eden.” 

Bustling cities dropped midst 





in a ride 


the 





green hills of Ceatral Massachusetts; 
shimmering lakes whose shores are 
sheltered with lacge shade trees; sil- 
very streams whose green banks and 
verdant border lands invitingly wel- 
come us to tarry a while and rest; 
roaring waterfalls, snowy cascades; 
sportive brooks, and huge hills and 
mountain peaks ail pass in the Boston 
& Maine biograph. At Troy, N.'Y., 
we bid good-by to the delightful 
scenery as viewed from a car window. 
We cross the Hudson and alight from 
the train at Albany, N. Y. 

Two days in New Yerk—you can 
do as you please. Returning, we 
journey via the Fall River line 
steamers to Boston and other sta- 
tions, and via the Providence line to 
Providence and Worcester. Five 
dollars is the round-trip rate. Send 
to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine railroad, Bos- 
ton, for the beautiful illustrated 
booklet and souvenir of the trip. It 
describes the journey in detail, and 
is beautifully illustrated. It will be 
sent free to any one upon receipt of 
address. 
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“Oh, Mr. Brown, why did you 
leave the Christian Science church?” 
“Really, Miss Jones, if you will 
have the truth, I got so awfully tired 
of being so persistently cheerful all 
the time.”—Life. 








~ Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON. 


Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
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Announcement ofthe National Con- 
ference. 


A National Conference of Trustees 
of American Colleges and Universi- 
ties will be held at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, T!l., beginning Octo- 
ber 17. All trustees of such institu- 
tions and all persons who have served 
as trustees are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 

The sessions will be held during the 
week in which Dr. Edmund J. James 
will be formally inaugurated as 
president of the University of Illinois. 
The members of the conference will 
be invited to attend the exercises con- 
nected with the inauguration. 

This conference has been called for 
the purpose of discussing some of the 
most important questions of college 
and university administration, involv- 
ing the relations of trustees, presi- 
dents, and faculties. Among the 
questions which will be discussed are 
the following:— 

1. What should be the real admin- 
istrative body of a college or univer- 
sity, the faculty or the trustees? 

Should the trustees limit their func- 
tions to selecting a faculty and then 
vest in the latter the actual adminis- 
tration, or should the board itself 
undertake to administer the institu- 
tion, either as a body or through its 
committees? 

2. Should the president of the in- 
stitution be the sole advisory 
authority to the beard of truStees, or 
should the other administrative offi- 
cers or the various faculties be con- 
sulted? 

8. Should the faculty be author- 
ized to nominate men to the board 
for vacancies, or should that be done 
by the president or by committees, or 
by members of the beard? 

4. How should trustees be se- 
lected? (a) By co-operation? (b) 
By the alumni? (c) By outside 
authority? 

1. In case of private institutions, 

by the church or other body? 

2. In case of state institutions, 

(a) Appointed by the gov- 
ernor? 

(b) Elected by the people? 

(c) or ex-officio, e. g., gov- 
ernor, supeiintendent of 
public instruction, etc.? 

5. Should the trustees assume en- 
tire control »f the financial adminis- 
tration, or should they allow the fac- 
ulties to have a representation, also, 
by allowing them to submit a budget 
either by departments or as a whole? 

6. Should the trustees, if they re- 
serve the financial authority, under- 
take to determine the budget in all its 
details, or should they simply dis- 
tribute by departments, and leave it 
to the individual departments to make 
the detailed distribution? 

7. Should the trustees of all insti- 
tutions, public and private alike, be 
required by law to file full financial 
statements with some public authority 
and publish the same? 


8. Should the alumni have some 


formally recognized place in the 
scheme of government of the institu- 
tion? If so, what? 

9. Should the student body have 
formal recognition in the scheme of 
government by being privilered to an- 
point representatives to any discipli- 
nary or administrative body? 

10. Is it possible to devise uniform 
methods of bookkeeping and statis- 


tics, so as to make comparisons more 
valuable? 

Persons desiring tc attend this con- 
ference should notify the undersiened 
as soon as possible. Suggestions as 
to other desirable topics for -discus- 
sion will be thankfully received. Ad- 
dress David Kinley, University .of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, ill. 
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Correspondence. 


A few crumbs picked up at the 
Portland fair may be of interest to 
your readers. The greatest thing on 
exhibition here is the quartet “of 
snow-covered mountains — Rainier, 
Adams, Hood, and St. Helens. They 
are best seen from the Portland 
Heights. The first mentioned, 100 
miles away, is nearly 15,000 feet in 
height, and, it is claimed, is the lofti- 
est mountain in the United States. 

The United States government 
showing is the finest on the grounds, 
and is essentially that of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. 
The Lewis and Clark Exposition is, 
in the main, a Pacific affair. Every 
state of the western half of the coun- 
try, except Montana and the two 
Dakotas, has a house here, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New York are 
the only Atlantic states so repre- 
sented. Illinois is alone of the Mid- 
dle West, and Missouri the only 
southern state represented in this 
manner. The name “Portland” 
naturally awakens the sympathy of 
the Pine Tree state, and the result 
has been a reproduction of the poet 
Longfellow’s, Portland home,  Lin- 
coln’s Springfield home has been 
treated in the same way by the 
state of Illinois. Quite naturally 
Oregon, in the matter of display, 
bears off the palm from all the other 
states, with the other two Pacific 
states, California and Washington, 
close on her heels. Little Idaho, 
where nothing grows without the aid 
of artificial irrigation, with her 
meagre appropriation of $35,000 
makes a splendid showing, especially 
in her tasteful ornamentation with 
cereal products, and in the products 
of her mines. The huge forestry 
building, constructed entirely of logs 
of Oregon fir, is to me the most in- 
teresting here. It is supported by 
about sixty monster pillars in their 
natural state, some of them forty 
feet in length and having diameters 
ranging from five to nine feet. Ore- 
gon leads the world in lumber and 





salmon. One sixth of all the mer-, 


chantable lumber in this country is 
in this state. In more respects than 
one Portland resembles our cities in 
the East. Its climate attracts. I 
think T could enjoy living here, judg- 
ing, of course, from what I have 
seen in a week’s time. 
Very truly yours, 
John G. Wight. 
Portland, Ore 
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REBUKED. 
“Father,” said a boy of twelve, 
“can you tell me who Shylock was?” 
“What!” exclaimed the father in 
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an aggrieved tone, “have I sent you 
to Sunday school for the past six or 
seven years only to have you ask me 
who Shylock was? Shame on you, 
hoy! Get your Bible and find out at 
once! "— September: Lippincott’s. 





Famous Annual $5 Autumnal Ex-- 


cursion. 

On Thursday, October 12, a special 
fast express on the Boston & Albany 
railroad leaves the South station at 8.80 
a. m., passing through the most beau- 
tiful and prosperous section of Massa- 
chusetts to Albany, through the Berk- 
shire hills, thence by either day or night 
boat down the beautiful historic Hud- 
son river, passing the Catskills, West 
Point, Poughkeepsie bridge, and the 
Palisades, arriving in New York city at. 
6 a. m. or 6 p. m., Friday, October 13, 
depending on whether you take the 
night boat October 12, or the day boat, 
October 18. Thence,’ palatial Fall River 
steamers to Boston, arriving at 7 a. m., 
either Saturday or Sunday. 578 miles by 
rail and steamer, $5. For descriptive 
leaflet giving complete details, call on 
nearest ticket agent, or address A. 8. 
Hanson, general passenger agent, Bos- 
ton. 
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Diner—‘‘Here, waiter! 
ask for new potatoes? 
last year’s.” 

Waiter—“‘Beg your pardon, sir, but 
you wouldn’t call a baby born. last 
year old, would you?” 





Didn’t I 
These are 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children - while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 








ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for a sap of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 75 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 





HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work foran A.B., 

Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done b corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 
- atversty of Chicago (Div. 3). Chicago, 
illinois. 





ENEELY & co.B 


Wishepla she Sees 








EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
= largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory =srestin ster: tS 


ormation 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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AGENCIES © 


FISHER **A5255= AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREFONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, MeGullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco: 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


8 Beacon St., Boston. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *y.a‘sectot strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyiston $e 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 22s 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


eed cies Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, 


mE SCIENCE ownsan Wx 


TEACHERS’ 











Over 5,200 positions filled. 


Eow SEND FOR MANUAL. 














N. Y. 





Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 
























Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Greek Prose Composition .....+-+se+ssersseeees Gleason American Book Co., N. Y. $0.80 
Essentials in American History........--...-- art “ “6 “ 1.50 
Essentials of Latin for Beginners............. Pearson “ Se “ ‘90 
Russia from Within... .....+ssecseceeeeseecess Ular Henry Holt & Co., “ 1.75 
Rhetoric in Practice............- Newcomer & Seward ‘90 
Restrictive Railway Legislation............... Haines The Macmillan Company, N.Y... 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies......... Outram . “ Ls 
Handbook of Physiology. ........++++++++-++0++ Flint 6 “ “ Be 
New Creations in Plant Life................++- Harwood ‘ “ “ * idee 
Minor Poets of the Caroline Period.—(I)..... Saintsbury [Ed.]} Oxford U niv. Press, pe 3.40 
Der Ungebetene Gast and Other Plays......... Buchheim “60 
Elements of Business Law............-+-++-++ Huffcut Ginn & Co., Beaten: ible 
Trade Unionism and Labor Problems.......... Commons ‘* “ss “ anil 
A Text-Book of Physics........ Wentworth & Hill “6 “ “ 1.15 
A Borvant of the Public, ..........-...0.0-sssc.c00 Hope Frederick A. Stokes Co., N.Y.— 
American Charities ...... 2... ..2ccccccccsccccce Warner T. LY. Crowell & c 0., “ $4.75 
HOCIME THOOTY ...- <. - ces cce cece s coccccccoccccccs Bascom “ 1.75 
An Outline of English and American 
TAROTABATS 2 055. . c cc ccc cece cece cs ereceseces McKean World’s Ev. Pub. Co., Dansyv ille,* ~ 25 
Seery of w SUMVSEGM ..- so... cel .ees see cccees Miller “ ‘05 
The Bird-Woman of the Lewis and Clark : 
Bexposition...... .....cccscccsccssccccccecs Chandler Silver, Burdett & Co., “ 


American Pioneers ...................Mowry & Mowry 
The Lady Poverty... .........ceccccscesccccccces Carmichael Tr. ] Tennant & Ward, 
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Educational Institutions : 


“I occasionally drop into poetry,” 
as the man said when he fell into the 
editorial wastebasket. 


UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues. 


% Price-List, 


PUBLISHING sy _eaweeeaion. 
qOMPANY@: 


29-29 West 23d St. 
N. E. Dept. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BeckwITH. 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
hed so—yen address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
incipal. 






































@ New York. @ 
ee ed 
120 Boylston. St., Room 411 


STON, MASS, 











H } We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @; 
Winship , every part of the country. 3 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 3 

. © 
Agency Mee, 3 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September Century is decid- 
edly a fiction number, with ten 
complete stories, besides the closing 
chapters of L. Frank Tooker’s stir- 
ring novel of the sea, “Under Rock- 
ing Skies.” The number is strong, 
too, aside from fiction. Count Louis 
de Perigord and Camille Gronkowski 
begin a series cf articles on “His- 
toric Palaces of Paris,” with an ac- 
count in this issue of the Hotel 
Monaco, and of strong interest is an 
authoritative description of “The 
Proposed Changes in the National 
Capital,” by Christian Brinton, with 
illustrations. Three other features, 
not to be passed over, are an account 
of “The Viking Ship Found at Ose- 
berg,” a study of “Ole Bull as a Pa- 
triotic Force,” by Margaret E. Noble, 
and a description of “A Rare Por- 
trait of Paul Jones,” by Alexander © 
Corbett, Jr. 


—Edward Fuller in the September 
Critic claims that there is little 
justification for the fear that the 
writing of “Essays Great and Small” 


has become a lost art, as the form 
is too convenient to be abandoned. 
The article, while areview of a num- 
ber of books of this nature by Leslie 
Stephen, Hugo Munsterberg, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and the like, 


: truly contributes a strong defence of 


‘this manner of writing. 


—Hetty Green, America’s 
woman, and Ada Clare, “Queen of 
Bohemia,” are contrasted types 
treated by brilliant writers in the Na- 
tional Magazine for September. 
Mayor Dunne’s argument for city 
ownership of Chicago’s street rail- 
ways is forcefully replied to by Allen 
Ripley Foote. Judge William H. 
Brawley of South Carolina analyzes 
the sources of secession in “Our Civil 
War in Perspective.” Michael A. 
Lane begins publication of a series of 
six scientific papers under the gen- 
eral heading, “Man in Perspective.” 
The first paper is “The Social Idea.” 
Boy and girl readers will be delighted 
to know that the September National 
contains the first half of a two-part 
story for the young folks, entitled 
“The Little Green Goblin of Goblin- 
ville,’ by James Ball Naylor, the 
author of “The Witch-Crow and 
Barney Bylow.” Other stories in 
this number are by Lewis E. Mac- 
Brayne, Jessie M. Whittaker, and F. 
F. D. Albery. 


richest 





— 
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The “North Coast Limited” 


train of the Northern Pacific rail- 
way is one of the notable successes 
in fine trains. It runs daily as a solid 
train between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis and Seattle, Tacoma, and Port- 
land. It carries, besides the usual 
equipment, dining, eighteen-section 
tourist, and standard Pullman sleep- 
ing cars, and specially designed 
across-continent observation cars. It 
passes through the best cities of the 
Northwest, including Fargo, Billings, 
Bozeman, Butte, Missoula, Spokane, 
and North Yakima. Be sure to use 
this popular train en route to Yellow- 
stone park and the Lewis and Clark 
exposition. 

Send six cents to A. M. Cleland, St. 
Paul, Minn., for “Wonderland 1905.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


The program announced from Keith's 
theatre for next week is very strcng. 
Owing to the big hit of Will M. Cressy 
and Blanche Dayne they have been re- 
tained for another week. In ‘Town 
Hall To-night,’”’ Mr. Cressy has cer- 
tainly reached the highest round on the 
ladder in this line, and has fairly out- 
done himself The surrounding show 
will be an exceptionally strong and 
well-balanced one, including George 
Munro known all over the coun ‘ry 
by the name of “Aunt Bridget the, 
Ellis Nowlin trio, Laura Burt, Mon. | 
Cha the Italian trio, Max Walton, 
Martin brothers Phil Rado and Jessie 
Bertman, the National Trio ring per-! 
forme! and John Zimmer. Lasky’s 
milit octette from Hammerstein’s, 
New York nd ined for the week cf 
Septe1 25. 

oe = —_ 
Literary Notes. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser, author of “A 
Maid cf Japan” (Hott), “Letters from | 
Japan and other books, has re-| 
turned to the “flowery kingdom” to 
gather materials for lectures on the 
personages and results of the war 
between Japan and Russia. 

Arthur Sullivan Gale, joint author 
of Smith and Gale’s “Ele ments of 
Analytic Geometry” and “Introduc- 
tion to Analytic Geometry” (both 
published by Ginn & Co.), is to have 
charge of the department of mathe- 
matics at the University of Roches- 
ter next year. 

The Mississippi Text-Book Com- 
mission has recently adopted for ex- 
clusive use for five years Frye’s 
Geographies, Mother Tongue, Book 
I., and Agriculture for Begianers, al! 
published by Ginn & Co. 

Ginn & Co.’s Medial Writing Bcoks 
have been adopted at Ithaca, N. Y. 

— _ _ > — —_— 
HME HAD A REASON. 

First Cabman—‘What did you 
charge that stranger for driving him 
around the corner to the hotel?” 

Second Cabman—‘“I charged him 


four dollars and ninety-seven cents.” 


First—‘Four dollars and ninety- 
seven cents! That is a queer figure. 
Why didn’t you make it an even five 


dollars 
Second—‘‘Because four 
ninety-seven cents was 
—Harold Melbourne, 
Lippincott’s. 


dollars and 
all he had.” 
in September 


2 
> 





First Citizen-—‘‘Who is this Wig 
gins who has got the post-office? 
Some confounded Democrat?” 

Second Citizen—‘Oh, no, 
no principles of any kind, 
or otherwise.”’ 

First Citizen 
ent. A very 
doubt, a very 


~ 


he’s got 
political 


“Oh, 
good 
good 


that’s differ- 
appointment, no 


appointment.” 
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AGENCIES 





TEACHERS’ 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
gets a good many teachers from this agency, and gets them very 


MASSACHUSETT easily. On September 1, 1905, Superintendent Burr J. Merriam came 


in for a teacher to fill a sudden vacancy. A lady in Sayre, Pa., seemed to fit closest, and we 
called her up by long distance telephone. She wanted the place, ‘and was engaged. Superin- 
tendent Merriam was in our office less than half an hour, but he gota more satisfactory teacher 
than he would have been likely to find in three days traveling. Sar long distance telephone is 
in pretty constant use about the time FROM calls all at once. It tells a good deal 
school cpens — sometimes we have a dozen more than the facts called for. If it isa 
teacher we have not seen, we can judge a good deal from the voice, the promptness of decision, 
the gener ral grasp of the situation. We called up a woman once and asked, *‘ Will you go to 
Pueblo? ‘Where is it?’’ ‘In ¢ ‘olorado, south of Denve1.’ of Ww hat work ? >” ** Such . 
grade.”’ ‘“* Whatsalary?”’ ‘*$75a month.” ‘ When must I star ‘To-night.” ‘I can’t g 

till to-morrow morning.’’ She went and is there yet. 
teachers who know what they want, in Colorado or in 


” 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 


“Tey 
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TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


| hs we Op 3 | 
POSITIONS 


YEARS 
FILLED 6,900 








introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
|esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


| address 
, Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


iT'e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises ‘parents about schools. WM. O. PRatT, Manager. 





| 








Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 








with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 


vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST aise. itor, ‘stpici 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fulli»rformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col. , 533 Cooper Ridg. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 


Schermerhorn 
bp. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Mornss, Iowa. 


PA 





offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
San Francisco, Cal. , 518 Parrot Bldg 
313 kookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stim: on Bk. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 











MANHATTAN BLDG. 





THE BRE 


WER TEACHERS AGENGY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAN 





D AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Just Published 
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THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY _— $25) 











By WALTER N. BusH and JOHN 
B. CLARKE, of the Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco 


Systematic classification of definitions, | 
theorems and problems, simple meth- | 
ods of presentation, intelligent selec- 

tion and elimination of material — 
these are some of the qualities of this 
new text. An effective feature is the 
arrangement of theorems into groups 
relating tothe same topic—an arrange- 
ment which has stood the actual test 


of many years’ experience. 














Send for circulars with specimen pages 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTO®™ CHICAGO 








Eric Pape School of Art 


Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 





Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 





Drawing and Painting from “life,” 
for men and women. 


separate classes 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Compuosi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 














LOW RATES 


TO 


PACIFIC COAST 
AND OTHER WESTERN POINTS 


VIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 31, 1905 
CHICAGO TO 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
PORTLAND, ORE., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Corresponding low rates from New England 


$33.00 


For full information, fill out and mail the coupon below. 





W. Massey, N. E. F. & P.A., 
Union Pacific R. R. Co., 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Name 


OE oo ok si gxnho Sesbbe ese dicta cencadwestes 


GOT ccc ccccstessaccscecccsiovicccvocoucsanves 


No. Passengers .... 














CHILD STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By Grace ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature, 

Boards 


Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=A Beacon Street, = 


BOSTON 














